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HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HAaRPER’S Bazar may be had for the years 
1882, 1883, and 1884. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years ouly. 

“Harper's Youne Pror.e continues to lead the 
weekly publications for youth throughout the coun- 


try, and probably throughont the world.”—Living 
World, Chicago. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Iciuvstraten Weekey 


The most important article in No, 275 is one 
entitled “ Karly Singe rs,” in which Mrs. Licue 
sketches the early history of the development of the 
Her treatment of 
the theme has the sympathetic charm that distin- 
yuishes all her mritings. 

: In fiction, “ Rolf House” is continued, and boys 

will meleome the Sirst installment of a three-part 

story of s8« hool life by Suwrwoon Ryser, called 
“ARCHIE’S ADVENTURE.” 

Mr. Davin Kerr, the well-known traveller and 
special corre spondent, writes pleasantly about a 
strange * Russian Festival,’ and Mr. G. B. Barr- 
LETT contributes an illustrated description of a 


parlor pe yformance which he calls “ The Great 
Pigmy Troupe.” 


art of using the human voice. 


Both the serial stories are illustrated, as well as 
Mrs, Liniir’s article. The Front page carries a 
seasonable picture by CHARLES GRAHAM, entitled 

“COLD COMFORT.” 


There ws also a handsome engraving, a humor- 
ous picture by ALYRED FREDERICKS, and some very 
amusing cuts on the last page. 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $2 00 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harrrr’s YounG Prop. 


will he sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
stamps. 
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SHEET SuppLEMENT, with full.sized patterns, illus- | 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ House and | 


Street Toilettes, suitable for the coming spring, 
including Costumes, Jerseys, Mantles, Morning 
Gowns, Aprons, and Lingeri¢ Ps Embroidery De- 
signs ; Fancy Articles ; together with choice liter- 
ary and artistic attractions, 





A FACTOR OF CIVILIZATION. 


VENHAT class of people who think that the 

institution of monogamic marriage is 
still capable of improvement, who fail to 
recognize what it has done for woman, and 
through her for the race, who bicker about 
its confinement and restraint and exercise 
of supervision—that class of people would 
not find it amiss to study the condition of 
women and wives in the Oriental zenana, or 
house of the women—the Persian word zen 
signifying woman. 

The dwelling of a wealthy Bengalese— 
and there are eighty million people in Ben- 
gal, where the rules of the zenana are still 
strict—is two or three stories high, and is 
built in two portions, the outer one, having 
lofty rooms, with corridors and windows 
and doors opening on the street, for the 
men, and the inner one, of a very different 
and inferior sort, opening on a confined 
court, for the women. The rooms in the 
women’s portion are each possibly ten feet 
square, despite the climate; they have one 
window, and that barred, and one door, 
both opening on the dark inner court. These 
rooms have a tile floor, and no other rug or 
carpet than occasionally a yard -long strip 
of matting beside the bed, the bed itself 
consisting only of matting on a wooden 
frame; very rarely the image of a god 
adorns the place, and a box for clothes and 
a brass drinking vessel complete its equip- 
ment. The walls of any one of these rooms 
are black with age and grime and cobwebs, 
and the whole place presents an appear- 
ance of absolute squalor, even in families 
of wealth and high caste. Rows of these 
cells mount above each other, as we see 
them here in houses of correction and pris- 
ons, and they are reached by flights of dan- 
gerous and dilapidated stairs; for, if the 
zenana was ever new, once let it get into 
disrepair, and so it will remain. In these 
cells often as many as a hundred women 
are congregated, all belonging to one fami- 
ly, as it is reckoned, yet the various wives 
of the different men of the family. 

Each wife has one of these dark and dirty 
little cells to herself; the cook-room is free 
and common, and so is the inner court, 
whose floor is made of hard mud and ma- 
nure, the floors of all the lower rvoms being 
made of a hard plaster of the same sub- 











stances. In this cell the wife lives all her 
life, except such time as she spends below 
or in visits to other of the cells, and here 
she brings up her children; but she never 
ventures to the other part of the building 
where is the abode of the men, as she is dis- 
graced irremediably if she is seen by any 
other man than her own husband; and 
meanwhile none of the husbands can enter 
the zenana at all till every one of the wives 
is in her own room. 

It must be the fathers that make all the 
arrangements for the marriage of their 
daughters, for it would hardly seem possi- 
ble that any mother could condemn her 
daughter to the life she leads, which con- 
sists of praying, cooking, and taking care 
of children, without one other lightening or 
brightening fact in it, unless we except the 
coming of the crone, herself in some way 
exempt, who trims her nails or applies the 
henna dye, and the far separated and rare 
occasions when she is taken, strictly veiled 
and entirely covered, to her father’s house, 
or to make her genuflection to some idol. 
For all other pleasures she has only to ad- 
mire her jewels and to braid her hair in 
fanciful tresses. If life is not ennuisome to 
her-past endurance, it is because habit en- 
dears it, and she has neither knowledge nor 
imagination of anything better. 

The woman of-the highest caste in this 
state of existence, as well as of the lowest, 
cooks for her husband and sends the dish 
in to him, and eats nothing herself but that 
which he chooses to leave and return to her. 
When she becomes a mother she is obliged 
to leave even this dismal hole of hers, and 
is taken down to one of the cow-sheds on 
the same ground as the court, where she 
lies on the damp floor for four weeks, too 
polluted to touch, and only to be spoken to 
by the low-caste woman who attends upon 
her. Let the case be what it may, she can 
have no physician: and it is through this 
circumstance that a peculiar interest at- 
taches to the education of female physicians 
for the East, who will be able to carry help 
and comfort to their sisters in their suffer- 
ing —sisters whose lives are so degraded to 
the level of that of the brutes that it is a 
miracle of nature if they themselves have 
not reached the same level. This woman, 
thus degraded, has been tanght that if she 
learns to read, the fact of her learning will 
cause her husband to die, she will become a 
widow, and have her choice either to be 
burned in suttee or else suffer disgrace and 
loss of caste, in the latter case having but 
one meal a day all the rest of her life, and 
one day in the week really nothing, having 
her jewels taken from her, being forbidden 
to braid her hair, and being obliged to re- 
turn to earth, after death, in the shape of 
some vile animal. What system could en- 
force upon her more strongly the wisdom 
of waiting upon and pampering her hus- 
band, sparing him every exertion and vexa- 
tion, and gratifying his every wish, than 
this necessity of keeping him alive, or of 
herself undergoing such horrible fate ? 

If the young bride who is carried from 
her father’s house to her husband’s in a 
tightly closed palanqnin covered with cloth 
could but realize the fate before her, doubt- 
less she would hesitate about leaving that 
palanquin alive herself. Instead of her 
usual saree of muslin, often diaphanons, a 
long length of the fabric hanging in one 
width from the waist and the rest wound 
round the body, the other end coming up to 
swathe the breast and back and head, the 
stuff always so thin that she can see through 
it when wearing it for a veil—instead of 
this, her wedding garment is a saree of thin 
red silk; she has no shoes, but her feet are 
dyed with henna in imitation of slippers, 
the nails and the inside of the palms also 
being dyed; she wears no gloves, of course, 


but is literally plastered with jewels. She | 


knows nothing; she has seen nothing; 
she cares for nothing; she is often exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and as kindly disposed as 
most healthy animals are. As she grows 
older she grows cunning, and becomes learn- 
ed in human nature, although her field of 
study has been so limited. When her baby 
is born, it is rubbed every day for two or 
three months in mustard oil, and is then 
laid in the sun; when she feels poorly her- 
self, she goes through the same operation in 
mustard oil on her own body; and it is ex- 
plained that the color of her skin is entire- 
ly due to this custom, as she is certainly of 
Caucasian and Aryan origin by her features, 
and tradition saying that when her people 
came to Bengal they were white. All of 
the women in the zenana are ruled abso- 
lutely by the wife of the oldest resident 
there, and any who know the rule of a slave 
overseer once himself a slave can divine 
what this is. At ten a girl is half ruined if 
she has not been given in marriage; and 
she is often taken from her own mother at 
six years of age and placed with her future 
mother-in-law to learn to cook to the satis- 
faction of the mother-in-law’s husband, her 
future father-in-law. 





When one reviews this life of countless 
women of the East, and thinks of the free- 
dom and the joys of the life of the least for- 
tunate of Christian women, one can have no 
patience with the notions of those radical 
simpletons who fail to see that the institu- 
tion of marriage, as it is known in Christian 
lands, even in its least lovely form, is an ele- 
ment of civilization yielding in importance 
and power to no other factor. In this mar- 
riage, taken at its worst phase, the wife is 
no longer the absolute slave of her lord, but 
is an individual, an entity, a soul; and taken 
at its noblest phase, if the wife is not alto- 
gether the husband’s equal before the law, 
her soul has room to expand in all the open- 
ness of the world, and her life can become 
as lofty and spiritual as the life of the East- 
ern woman must needs be grovelling and 
earthy ; and one panses to say that not only 
is Christian marriage a factor in civiliza- 
tion, but it is civilization itself. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
WOMEN’S NOVELS AND MEN’S NOVELS. 


TO critic seems yet to have pointed out the 
manner in which women and men appear to 

have changed places, in the present school of ro- 
mantic art, so that men are writing the kind of 
novels we should expect from women; and so 
conversely. It certainly looked at one time as 
if Miss Austen had thoroughly established the 
claim of her sex to the minute delineation of 
character and manners, leaving to men the bold- 
er school of narrative romance. She herself 
spoke of her exquisitely wrought novels as her 
“little bit of ivory, two inches wide, on which,” 
she said, “I work with a brush so fine as to 
produce little effect after much labor.” Yet 
in the opinion of Sir Walter Scott and all suc- 


ceeding critics, the result was quite worth the | 


effort, Scott saying that he himself did the “ big 
bow-wow style as well as anybody,” but that all 
the minuter excellences were peculiarly her prov- 
ince. As a result, she has far surpassed in fame 
her immediate contemporaries of her own sex. 
Madame D’Arblay (Fanny Burney), Miss Porter, 
Mrs. Opie, and even Miss Edgeworth, are now 
little read, while Miss Austen’s novels seem as if 
they were written yesterday. 

But the curious thing is that of the leading 
novelists in the English tongue to-day it is the 
men, not the women, who have taken up Miss 
Austen’s work, while the women show more in- 


Scott, at least to the novel of plot and narrative. 
Anthony Trollope among the lately dead, James 
and Howells among the living, are the lineal suc- 
cessors of Miss Austen. 





ciently exciting, at any rate, to cause the arrest 
and imprisonment of the lady and her brother, 
after they had discussed too heedlessly at an inn 
the question whether they should slay the Prince 
Mazare by poison or the sword. And what high- 
sounding moralities! what heroic platitudes! “For 
if the difficulties be great, according to Vincentio’s 
opinion, your courage is yet greater. Let us grant 
him that the enterprise is dangerous and diffi- 
cult; in what history, ancient or modern, hath it 
been found that the way which conducteth to 
glory is covered with flowers, and that an illus- 
trious action hath been executed without pain ?” 
A hundred years later women touched the 
novel of plot and adventure with a bolder grasp, 
and Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances seemed the joint 
offspring of “ big bow-wow” and nightmare par- 
entage. But they too moved with sweep and 
power; she was strong in description and inven- 
tion; she bridged the interval between the medi- 
wval and modern novel, and painted landscape so 
well that even Byron sometimes borrowed from 
her. The minute study of character she left 
unattempted, for Jane Austen to take up. It is 
plain that women novelists, like men, incline 
sometimes to one branch of the art, sometimes 
to another; and that the accident of personal 
preference or the fashion of the period has more 
to do with the decision than any tendeney grow- 
ing out of sex. » Feo 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT.] 


S$ usual during the winter, our national cap- 

ital is given up to visiting, receiving, and at- 
tending and giving parties. It having been a prob- 
lem for several winters here how to insure the 
receipt of invitations by all whom a hostess de- 
sired to ask to an entertainment, it has become 
the fashion to send all invitations by mail, as the 
only way to insure their being delivered. Last 
year at least half of Lent was taken up with ex- 
planations and apologies between those who had 
given parties of any kind and those whom they 
thought they had invited, but who had never re- 
ceived their invitations, and consequently had not 
noticed them. More than one lady who gave an 
“afternoon tea,” and had invitations made out 
and sent (as she supposed) to every one who had 
called upon her during the season, found, after 
her tea was over, that over one hundred cards 
had never been delivered. One hostess found 
them in a box in her own house, where her serv- 
ant had left them, and another had hers brought 
back to her ina batch from a vacant lot in the city, 
where her messenger had deposited them rather 


| than take the trouble to deliver all, though amply 
clination, if not to the “ big bow-wow style” of | 


paid for the time and labor it would have re- 
quired to execute his trust. In boarding-houses 
and hotels invitations and cards are often lost in- 


| side the house in which those who ought to re- 


Perhaps it is an old- | 


fashioned taste which leads me to think that nei- | 


ther of these does his work quite so well as she; 
but they all belong to the same photographic 
school; each sets up his apparatus and takes 
what my little nephew called a “ flannelly group” 
of a household, or a few households, leaving the 
great world of adventure untouched, But what 
plots and euterprises we obtain in these days, on 
the other hand, from women novelists—ranging 
up from the Braddons and Ouidas to the best 
novel written by a woman since George Eliot 
died, as it seems to me—Mrs. Jackson’s Ramona. 
What action is there! what motion! how entrai- 
nantitis! It carries us along as if mounted on a 
swift horse’s back from beginning to end; and it 
is only when we return for a second reading that 
we can appreciate the fine handling of the char- 
acters, and especially the Spanish mother, drawn 
with a stroke as keen and firm as that which por- 
trayed George Eliot’s Dorothea. In such a book 
we see that the really great novel includes the 
creation of character, and does not stop there ; 
for after all, one asks, what is the use of the finest 
delineation of persons if they do nothing worth 
doing after they are created? The trouble with 
James and Howells seems to be that they expend 
all their strength in the masterly construction of 
marionettes ; and after they are so real that they 
seem as good as alive they are made to do nothing 
more than throw their arms and legs about a 
little, as very inferior puppets might do. Is it 
worth while to have almost the very breath of 
life breathed into these little people in order that, 
as a result, they may arrive at the top of an ele- 
vator, or build a‘new house on the Back Bay ? 
However, it is not my object to show that the 
novel of adventure, if well done, really includes 
the novel of character, but to point out that, just 
at present at least, the two sexes have temporari- 
ly changed hands as to the work they are doing in 
fiction. 

Will the new distribution of parts be perma- 
nent? Very likely not. It is extremely probable 
that this, like many other thimgs attributed to sex, 
is really a matter of individuality alone, or of tem- 
porary fashion. What confirms this is the fact 
that still earlier women novelists wrote the nov- 
el of adventure, as their successors are again 
doing. There lies before me one of the vast folio 
romances of Mile. Scudéri, published, like most 
of hers, under her brother’s name, and translated 
into English by Henry Cogan in 1674. It is in 
four parts, each divided into five books, and each 
book as long as a novelette, at least, of these de- 
generate days. The most “lonely and athletic 
student,” to adopt Emerson’s phrase as to the 
readers of Swedenborg, could now hardly get 
through two successive books of it; yet such co- 
lossal romances were read with delight by our 
ancestors and ancestresses, even on this side of 
the water, though doubtless somewhat surrepti- 
tiously in the Puritan households. The plot flows 
as languidly as a Dutch river, and as much dis- 
tributed and subdivided by artificial dams and 
placid inundations; yet it is a woman’s book ; 
and the plots of Mile. Scudéri’s stories were suffi- 


ceive them live, but in a private dwelling one 
naturally expects that every such thing will be 


| cared for and punctually delivered. Yet a very se- 


rious misunderstanding occurred between two la- 
dies who are very prominent in society in Wash- 
ington in consequence of the man-servant one of 
them—who was keeping house—employed put- 
ting every card or invitation given him for his 
mistress into his pocket, and forgetting all about 
them for weeks afterward. The lady in question 
naturally thought herself slighted pointedly by 
more than one person ; but when a friend in whose 
honor she had given a sumptuous lunch early in 
the season gave a tea just at the end of the win- 
ter, and she received no invitation, she was wise 


| enough to ask an explanation, and finding the 





invitation had been left by the lady herself at 
her own door, an investigation followed, and the 
man-servant’s coat pockets, on being searched re- 
luctantly by himself, disclosed the fact that she 
had been duly invited by all her friends who had 
entertained, and had also received calls from 
many whose visits she had never acknowledged. 
Then it became her turn to be perpetually in the 
attitude of an apologist for unreturned visits, and 
for having failed to notice in any way the invita- 
tions sent her. 

While, however, for the above and similar rea- 
sons, all now concede that it is not safe to send 
invitations except by mail, it gives great offense 
if visiting-cards are sent in that way as an ac- 
knowledgment of calls that have been made in 
person, unless the lady who sends the cards thus 
is about to leave the city, or is in mourning, or 
suffering from bad health. In the latter case she 
should, if her condition is not generally known, 
write on her card some brief expression of regret 
that she can not return calls in person, and all 
are satisfied that no discourtesy in intended. If 
the lady sending the cards is in mourning, that 
fact appears from the black border of her cards, 
which is sufficient apology for not visiting ; and 
of course those who are leaving cards before a 
departure from the city put “ P. P. C.” on them, 
which explains everything. But visiting -cards 
sent by mail without any of these intimations as 
to a good reason for so doing give great offense, 
in Washington at least. Last winter a breach 
not yet bridged over was made in this way between 
two ladies who had been on very good terms, 
and both of whom hold high official positions. 
One gave an afternoon tea and invited the other, 
who neither came to it nor sent a regret, but a 
week later the hostess received her visiting-cards 
by mail. She was so indignant that she has re- 
taliated literally in kind this season, as she has 
been invited to a series of evening receptions 
given by the other lady, and has acknowledged 
the invitations in the same way the other did last 
year, Since both are permanent dwellers in 
Washington, the end of the unpleasantness is not 
yet. 

The mistakes made in identity in Washing- 
ton society are incessant in consequence of the 
very slight acquaintance many who visit each 
other constantly necessarily have with each oth- 
er, owing to the fact that they never meet except 
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in a crowd, or perhaps, having the same reception 
day, do not meet at all until after they have been 
dropping cards on each other for several winters, 
which is the case, for instance, with the Senators’ 
wives, most of whom receive calls on Thursdays, 
and therefore never find each other at home on 
the only days they can make visits. But every one 
makes allowance for mistakes in identity in Wash- 
ington, and offense is rarely given thereby, Some 
very ludicrous blunders often oceur, as, for in- 
stance, a man has been introduced, under a name 
he does not recognize, to his own wife, by a kind- 
ly hostess who has not heard the name of either 
correctly. 

But in consequence of these often embarrass- 
ing mistakes it has been said that the good Sa- 
maritan in Washington society is the one who goes 
round with his or her own name always on his or 
her lips: ‘ Positively,” said a lady lately, “ Ihave 
fallen in love with Mrs. , for she always gives 
me her name when we meet.” There are many 
people who, with the best intentions in regard to 
recognizing acquaintances, are liable (and these 
are far from being persons of advanced age, or 
suffering from any mental or physical infirmity) 
to lose in society on the shortest possible notice 
the power of calling the names even of those 
with whom they are well acquainted. To obvi- 
ate this difficulty, some ladies, on whom hundreds 
call on each reception day, always have the names 
of visitors distinctly announced by a servant at 
the parlor door as each one enters. But many, 
especially strangers, object strongly to this, for 





they feel embarrassed to hear their names bawl- 
ed out as they are going into a room full of peo- 
ple. But if every one would kindly remember 
to mention his or her own name distinctly to the 
hostess, the formal proclamation that Mr., Mrs., 
or Miss Blank is about to come into a drawing 
room would not be necessary. 

At the receptions at the residence of the Secre- 
tary of State, held each Wednesday by Mrs. Fre- 
linghuysen and Her daughters, the names are al- 
ways announced in a loud, clear voice by the at- 
tendant at the parlor door, so that the ladies re- 
ceiving can always call each comer by name at 
once, 

Secretary Chandler’s wife frequently has one of 
the young naval officers with her on Wednesdays, 
who receives visitors as they enter the parlor, 
asks their names if he does not know them, and 
then presents them to Mrs, Chandler, who, owing 
to ill health, usually has to sit while receiving calls, 

Mrs. McElroy, the President’s sister, never for- 
gets a name or a face even of those she has met 
but once, and never hesitates in calling every one 
by name, whom she has ever met before, even at 
her crowded receptions, She receives on Satur- 
days at the White House from three to five o’elock. 

It is said to require a peculiar tact, grace, and 
self- possession to preside at a tea table acceptably 
at a large reception, and that few ladies can, when 
so presiding and pouring the tea, keep up ready 
conversation with all comers, and never fail, even 
while talking in animated style, to get the sugar 
and cream, or lemon and sugar, into the cups in- 
tended for those who have specified their tastes 
in this direction. It is conceded that the most ac- 
complished ladies in this respect in Washington 
are Secretary Frelinghuysen’s eldest daughter and 
the only daughter of Senator Miller, of California. 
Miss Dora Miller not only has sugar, cream, and 
lemon to mix with the tea made in her brass sam- 
ovar, as she pours it into dainty china cups, but 
a peculiar kind of sweetmeats also, which some, 
especially Russians, have learned to like better 
than sugar in tea. She never fails to get each 
ingredient into the proper eup, yet can talk all 
the time. 

Mr. George Bancroft and his wife have a heau- 
tiful home life. He is us tender of her as a mo- 
ther of her child, and as gallant as a lover to his 
sweetheart. Her health is greatly improved since 
last winter, and while she can not receive visitors 
formally, she feels well enough occasionally in 
the middle of the day to see one or two of her 
friends in her own room. A lady who lately saw 
her in that way speaks of it as the prettiest pie- 
ture she ever beheld, when Mr. Bancroft, return- 
ing from a brisk walk in the sunshine, came up 
to his wife, and with a most courtly grace present- 
ed to her a pink camellia, which he had secured 
while out, saying, “I have brought this to my be- 
loved.” He, with his snowy hair and beard, and 
the fresh flower in his hand, and she, with her 
dainty morning robe of gray cashmere trimmed 
with wine-colored satin, and her cap, with ribbons 
of the same color, surmounting her gray hair, 
made a group, says the lady, long to be remem- 
bered, with the fire-light dancing in front of them. 
Mrs. Bancroft is an excellent talker. She reads 
a great deal, and her criticisms of books are 
always suggestive. 

Senator Beck has a large glass case full of 
stuffed birds, all of which were wild, shot by him- 
self in the forests in various parts of this country. 
He keeps the case in his wife’s parlor at their 
present residence in Washington. 

A friend of Mr. W. W. Corcoran shot on his 
last birthday, December 27, an American eagle 
measuring eight feet across, which he had stuffed, 
and has presented to Mr, Corcoran, who will place 
it over a book-case in his library. 

A Democratic Senator says Mrs. John A. Logan 
was, in his opinion, the handsomest lady at the 
White House on New-Year, when, in an elegant 
toilette and with a bright smile on her face, she 
assisted the President in receiving. 

As she introduced her son-in-law, Major Tuck- 
er, recently to Hon. J. Randolph Tucker, Senator 
Logan’s wife remarked that it was singular that 
she should have a son-in-law named Tucker, while 
Representative Tucker has one named Logan, 
and the latter is not related to Senator Logan, nor 
is Major Tucker related to Representative Tucker. 

But the queerest instance of a similar kind 
among political families is that of the Hales and 
the Chandlers. The wife of the present Secre- 
tary Chandler is the daughter of the former Sen- 





ator Hale, of New Hampshire, and the wife of 
the present Senator Hale, of Maine, is the daugh- 
ter of the former Secretary Chandler, of Michigan. 
There is no relationship between either of the 
families of the same name, 











NEW YORK FASHION 
SPRING MILLINERY. 
MOYENAGE DESIGNS AND COLORS. 


N OYENAGE designs and moyenige colors are 
oie the new features to be brought out in spring 
millinery. Scarfs, handkerchiefs, wide ribbons, 
and the fabrics for making bonnets are embla- 
zoned to imitiate medieval banners, with heraldic 
designs, emblems, conventionalized flowers, trefoil, 
and other quaint decorations of the Middle Ages. 
These designs are either painted or embroidered 
in squares, bars, and cross stripes that show 
much gilt combined with the soft dull medieval 
colors. Vieux rouge (old red) is shown in two 
subdued tones, while the new blue is marked by 
French manufacturers viei/le blouse usée, and is the 
color of a workman’s blouse after it has been 
used and its color softened by time. Heru lin 
is like very pale unbleached linen; there is 
much beige and cream-color, and all the yellow 
shades of gold are much brighter than the old- 
gold of last year. 





Moss greens re-appear, also 
cresson, and a pale shade called Chartreuse ; an- 
other light tint called Dresden china partakes of 
both blue and green, and there are the grayish- 
greens of réséda or mignonette, and the faint 
céladon and jade greens. The browns are mor- 
doré, drab, seal, and fawn colors, 


SCARFS AND HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Searfs six or seven inches wide and a yard 
and a half long are imported for trimming hats 
and bonnets. They are made of étamine, the 
new canvas fabric, or else of silk surah, and on 
these appear the moyendge colors and designs 
printed on cross stripes alternating with plain 
stripes. There are also many handkerchiefs of 
étamine, and of glacé surah that is shot with two 
colors all through the centre, while the border is 
stamped with the new colors and figures, or it 
may be there are figures in the corners only 
while the border is plain. These are to be used 
on round hats, with their four corners clustered 
together in upright points, or they are to serve as 
bonnet crowns, with the points or ends tied in a 
large bow. 

ETAMINE, GAUZE, AND SURAH, 


The new fabric for millinery is unbleached 
étamine—a light, soft cotton canvas that is not 
pretty of itself, but is susceptible of much deco- 
ration by having printed bayadere stripes across 
it in the heraldic designs; there are also gilded 
and silvered threads drawn through its square 
meshes to form other stripes; and these lami- 
nated stripes are further varied by having silk 
threads added to them in old red, blue, and rose 
shades. Cotton momie cloth, scrim, and the crash 
on which Bulgarian embroidery is done are also 
to be used by milliners. For the summer there 
will be many dressy bonnets made of gauze of 
the quality known here as silk muslin; this will 
be used quite plain, or with velvet stripes, or 
dotted with chenille or gilt, and it is also painted 
and embroidered in most fanciful ways. Silk 
surah promises to be largely used, and is deco- 
rated with the medieval blocks, banners, shields, 
and bars. Spring velvets, as they are called, are 
seen in all the dull shades; both plain and frisé 
velvets are imported, and these are combined 
with gauze, with ¢tamine, with surah, and with 
moiré in many new ways. All watered and mot- 
tled effects are to be revived for millinery, and 
it is said that watered silks are again to be worn 
in costumes, Satin is not seen except as a back- 
ground for velvets, or in stripes or flowers on 
gauze or étamine, The ottoman repped silks 

‘e shown in soft pliable qualities in ribbons, 
scarfs, and in “ as milliners term 
wide fabrics. 





piece goods,” 


RIBBONS AND LACES, 


Ribbons are much wider than any used of late. 
Those from four to six inches wide are most large- 
ly imported, while there are many scarfs and sash 
ribbons that are seven or eight inches across, 
The gauze ribbons striped with velvet or dotted 
with chenille are the novelties for summer bon- 
nets, while for trimming early spring hats and 
bonnets there are many plaid and striped rib- 
bons of soft silks and of étamine through which 
threads of silk and of dull gold are drawn.  In- 
deed, all the materials, designs, and colors de- 
scribed above for scarfs and handkerchiefs are 
repeated in ribbons; the bayadere stripes with 
illuminated figures are seen on ribbons of all fab- 
rics; there are also Algerienne stripes and those 
of the gay Roman colors, Scotch plaids, the 
Madras bars, and the lengthwise stripes are re- 
peated in various widths and colors in the new 
ribbons. The wool laces introduced last year are 
imported in a single color or else inwrought with 
gilt or silver threads. Chantilly lace, or its im- 
itation, known generally as French lace, will be 
much used. The white lace for early spring bon- 
nets is the creamy Angora wool lace, which com- 
bines well with velvet or with étamine. 





FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 


Feathers are not largely imported; they have 
been worn so long and at all seasons of the year 
that something newer is desirable, and the scarfs 
of étamine or of surah are to be used instead, 
especially for trimming round hats. Clusters of 
flowers will be employed for summer bonnets. 

ENGLISH MILANS AND SPLIT BRAIDS. 

The spring bonnets are of the English straws 

that imitate Milan braids, and also of the lighter 


split straw braids; the only chips shown are 
black, but there are many rough straws, and also 





fanciful braids with a thread of silver or of gilt 
in each separate braid ; basket-woven straws and 
those powdered with beads on the crown and 
coronet are shown in dark colors. Eeru, drab, 
brown, red, porcelain blue, and black are the col- 
ors in which these bonnets are made, and it is 
said that trimmings are to be of contrasting col- 
ors, made of the gay ribbons already described, 
arranged in a large bow on top of the bonnet. 
The chou, or cabbage rosette, will be fashionable 
for trimming, and is to be made of velvet dou- 
bled and drawn or pleated into shape ; soft surah, 
silk gauze, and étamine will also form rosettes 
that nearly cover the top of the bonnet, and 
pointed ends of the same will extend down the 
sides. A large rosette of cream white wool lace 
will be used above, or else to hold a flower cluster 

At present there are no new shapes to be seen 
in straw bonnets. The capote, the small poke, 
and the coronet shapes are repeated, with their 
only variety given by the crowns, which may be 
either round or square at the top, but are usual- 
ly cut off rather short below to suit the high coif- 
fure which is now generally adopted. The point- 
ed brims will be retained for young ladies, while 
stiff coronets rolled back an inch from the edge 
will be used by those who are older. Bonnets 
made up of étamine or gauze will have soft crowns 
of the thin fabrie with velvet brims, and these 
bonnets, it is said, will be much larger than those 
of straw. 

ROUND HATS. 


Round hats of straw are made with high square 
crowns and narrow brims similar to those now 
worn in felt. The Henri Deux shapes are re 
peated, with the brim varied slightly on the sides, 
while the back fits smoothly over the high coif- 
fure, and is without any brim. The moyendge 
searfs and handkerchiefs trim these hats most 
effectively arranged in large full knots in front, 
with their pointed ends spread upward against 
the crown to show the quaint design to best ad 
vantage. ‘Tam o’ Shanter caps are now made of 
straw in imitation of those made of cloth now 
worn with tailor suits, 


WOOLLEN DRESSES FOR SPRING, 


Cloths of light weight make up the bulk of 
the importations for early spring dresses for the 
street; this is the result of the success of tailor 
dresses, and shows that their popularity will con- 
tinue. The corkserew cloths without lustre are 
now made so light that they will be comfortable 
in all weather except that of midsummer, while 
for those who prefer lustrous surfaces there are 
glossy tricotines and broadcloths that weigh very 
little more than the summer flannels. The new bi- 
son cloths now have twills like serge, and will wear 
better than those of last summer; tufted camel's 
hair is another sleazily woven fabric of rough sur- 
face, yet soft and pleasant to the touch. Striped 
woollens are shown for parts of dresses, while 
other combinations have frisé velvet figures on 
woollen ground for the vest and front breadths 
of dresses made principally of the plain wool. Cor- 
duroy will be used for serviceable suits, and for 
skirts with woollen over-dresses ; it is imported 
in dark blue, plum-color, and black, as well as in 
the usual drab and gray shades. Velvet will 
again be the favorite material for combining with 
spring woollens, and will be used ir figures, 
stripes, and in plain goods. 





DESIGNS FOR SPRING SUITS. 


The general designs for spring suits is that of 
short basques, with long drapery and plain lower 
skirts, and this suggestion is given alike in dress- 
es of one fabric or for combinations of two mate- 
rials. The upper part of the dress will be of 
plain goods, with figured stuffs for the trimming 
and for the lower skirt. The short plain basque 
of bison, serge, or of camel’s-hair will be inlaid 
with velvet in front and back alike ; sometimes 
the velvet forms a short curved or pointed plas- 
tron, while in other dresses it extends to the waist 
line like a vest in front, and this is repeated in the 
middle forms of the back. Revers or bretelles of 
the wool goods edge the inlaid velvet, and these 
revers are sometimes covered with braid. Polka 
basques for the house are very similar in shape to 
the jackets used over them for the street; they 
extend plainly over the hips, but are quite short, 
reaching only three or four inches below the waist 
line in the back, where they are shortest, lying 
smoothly on the tournure without pleats. Very 
narrow vests preferred when velvet is used, 
especially if it is of a contrasting color. The 
deep pointed aprons are now made of a separate 
breadth of cloth, and disappear entirely on the 
sides next the belt, leaving in view all the under- 
skirt, which may be of velvet, or of the plain 
cloth stitched in clusters, or tucked, or else braid- 
ed. The straight full back drapery may hang 
plain its entire length, or it may be laid in large 
pleats, or, if it must be more bouffant, it is pleated 
in a single puff, and these pleats are clearly defined 
both in the puff and in the cloth which falls be- 
low to the foot. 

For lighter cashmere and the camel’s-hair dress- 
es now in preparation for spring, watered silks 
are being used as revers and vests on basques, 
and in bias folds on over-skirts and on the pleat- 
ings of lower skirts. This favorite combination 
is further enriched by the use of velvet pipings on 
the watered silk bands, and rosettes, bows, and 
sashes of the watered ribbons that have a stripe 
of velvet near one selvedge. Such dresses, of 
white, fawn-color, or réséda cashmere, will be in 
favor with young ladies for the spring and sum- 
mer. Similar combinations of dark brown or 
black cashmere and moiré silks make refined toi- 
lettes for older ladies, with whom they have re- 
tained their popularity for years, notwithstanding 
the introduction of newer fabrics. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Worrtuineton, Switn, & Co. ; ArrKEN, Son, & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; James McCrasxry & Co.; and 
Srean Brotuers. 
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PERSONAT.. 

Mr. E. A. Osporn, of New Jersey, has a hun- 
dred thousand cocoa-nut trees growing on Bis 
eayne Island, Florida, and is about to plant thir- 
ty-tive thousand more. In four or five years they 
will yield annually from three to tive dollars a 
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—Mr. Joun C. Eno lives at Quebec in an ex 
pensive way, but is not received into any society 
there, ‘ ; 

~The wealthiest United States Senator at pre- 
sent, Mr. PHILETUS SAWYER, never made a speech 
in the Senate 

—Lord Rrpon is to have a park named for him 
in Calcutta. 

Chief Justice Warre and his family are win- 
tering in Florida, 

Mr. NaTHAN APPLETON recently presented 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts a portrait 
in red crayon, or sanguine, made by Mile. VieRe 
afterward Madame Le Brun 

—At a recent dinner of the Leather Trade in 
Boston Mr. HOWELLS was an honored guest, and 
was introduced as the son of the Nestor of the 
leather trade, 

Mrs. Frances Genny, whose father had 
command of the boat in which WasHIneTton 
crossed the Delaware, and whose husband was 
nephew of ELBRipGe Gerry, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Inde pendence, and a Vice- 
President of the United States, herself an inter- 
esting link with the past, has just died at the 
age of ninety-five. 

Miss NeLiin Artuur’s chief winter dress is 
of gray diagonal and deep crimson velvet, a lit- 
tle muff of the velvet, and a hat with gray and 
crimson feathers. t 

Mrs. Saran Drew, of Halifax, Massachnu- 
setts, who will be a hundred years old in Mareh, 
has just united with the Congregational church 
there 

-Mr. Harniscu, the Philadelphia seulptor in 
Rome patronized by Miss ANNE Brewster, is 
about to marry the niece of an Italian cardinal 

The half-brother of D’ ALEMBERT, the Mar 
quis de Tencin, has just celebrated his hundredth 
birthday. 

Mr. George BANcrorFT has resigned his 
place on the dedication committee of the Wash 
ington Monument, feeling too feeble for its la 
bors. e, however, goes to receptions and the 
atres quite frequently 

—Miss MaGaie BLAINE was one of the bride 
maids at the wedding of Miss Jenks and M1 
SIMPKINS in Brooklyn. 

ANDREW JACKSON'S last words were, “ Be 
good children, and we will all mect in heaven 


Mrs. SARAH M. SEAWELL, who lives near 
Falls Chureh, Virginia, distinetly remembers 
General WASHINGTON, having sat on his knee 


when she was eight years old. She was born in 


1791, and has all her mental faculties unimpaired 
—A unique MARIEANTOINETTE cabinet, bought 
by Mrs. KaTe CHAse SPRAGUE at the famous 


DEACON sale in Boston, and valued at four thou 
sand dollars, brought at the recent sale of her 
brie-a-brac only two hundred and fifty dollars 
The present Mrs. SPRAGUE attended the sale 

—Nora, the second daughter of the seulptor 
Roeers, is about to marry a young Italian office: 
of Bersaglieri. 

—Madame BastLe MIGNRAULT, the grandmo 
ther of ALBANT, died and was buried in Montreal 
recently, the mass being sung by her nephew, 
Father LaGcrenesse. Her maiden name was Ra 
CHEL MCCULLOUGH, and she was born in New 
York. 

—The granddaughter of Danie Werster, 
Mrs. JEROME BONAPARTE, Wore at the first re 
ception given this season by the President a 
White satin court dress with flowing train, the 
frout flounced with point lace, diamond buckles 
elasping the narrow siceve bands across the 
shoulders, and a necklace of pale amber 
diamond pendants completing the toilette 

—The Roruscui_p family have bought the 
old homestead in Frankfort, together with the 
adjoining house, and after setting them back to 
conform to the new street line, they will fill them 
with the RoTHscHILp relics, and make them the 
head-quarters of the administration of the Roths 
child Asylum. 

—JoserH HAYDN, the composer, was the god 
father of Fanny ELss_er’s sister Teresa, who 
became the morganatic wife of Prince Ape! 
BERT of Prussia. 

—WacHTEL, the famous tenor, has lost his 
voice and left the stage. 

—Secretury McCu.ioca is a large, squarely 
built man, loose-jointed, with thin sandy gray 
hair, a high broad forehead, shrewd small gray 
eyes, und a most kindly expression 

—Emma TuHurssy cancelled all her enygave 
ments in Germany, England, France, and Italy, 
and returned to this country in November, in 
order to be with her sick sister ALICE, who has 
just died. 

It was recently proposed, on the absorption 
of old Calais into the new town of St. Pierre-les 
Calais, to make the latter the name of the place, 
in whieh event the old name would eventually 
have been lost. M. WaLLon, JEANNE D’ ARC's 
biographer, appealed to the Senate against the 
change, and Calais is to remain Calais 

—The home of the descendants of WIiLIAM 
Paca, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, ‘* Wye Hall,’ on Wye Island, in 
Maryland, has recently It had been 
for four generations in the Paca family, and 
was a superb colonial mansion. Having burned 
down six years ayo, the pre sent residence was 
buiit between the walls of the main hall of the 
old building. 

—Mrs. Fawcett, the widow of the late Brit 
ish Postmaster-General, is a sister of the Misses 
Rywopa and AGNES GARRETT, who have won 
prominence as house decorators. She is now 
going to live with AGNnes, Ruopa being dead. 

Miss MaupD MonraGan, Miss Griswo._p (BRET 
Hakte’s niece), Mrs. Buck, Miss Lena Litrye, 
and Miss Vireinta Riper, all Americans, were 
all performers recently at a London concert, at 
which Mr. James Russe_. Lowes assisted. 


with 





been sold 


—At a recent state oceasion in Washington 
the coat of the German Minister, Baron you 
Alvensicben, was entirely covered with bullion, 
except for a part of the sieeve. He wore the 
red cordon of a German order also, and fotrteen 
other decorations, each with its colored ribbou ; 
crosses and stars of gold, silver, and iron, jew 


elled, enamelled, and engraved, the decorations 
extending to the ribbon of his sword hilt, and 
ending only at the last button on the back of his 
coat, where bung the gold key of a court cham 
berlain. 
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hair is confined in a long tapering net of tinselled cord, anda 
black felt round hat is worn, with red and orange pompons. 
The Rose Trellis costume, Fig. 2, has a short skirt of ciel 
blue satin, with a border of tucks around the bottom, and 
with panier and back drapery of ciel blue silk gauze. The 
skirt is trimmed with trellises defined in gold braid, upon 
which are fastened large full sprays of pink roses and 
foliage. The short satin bodice has gauze sleeves and vest, 
and a garland of roses on the left shoulder. A gilt trellis 
surmounted by a wreath of roses forms the head-dress, 


a 


Fancy Dresses.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Ine Spanish Gypsy costume, Fig. 1, is composed of a 
skirt and bodice of orange-yellow satin, with a short open 
jacket of dark red velvet. The satin skirt is trimmed with 
a deep net-work of red silk, with gold beads and tassels. 
The bodice and jacket are embroidered with gold braid, 
and the jacket has epaulets formed of a net-work of the 
braid with a fringe of gold balls. A broad surah sash in 
orange and red stripes is knotted about the waist. The 
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Spring Tailor Gowns.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This gown for morning street wear is made of English 
homespun in the réséda or mignonette shade of green-gray which 
it is said will be the fashionable color in the spring. The Norfolk 
jacket or pleated basque has a wide collar, cuffs, and belt of light 
tan-colored leather. The apron over-skirt is of very simple shape, 
and the lower skirt is pleated all around in triple box pleats. 

Fig. 2.—This handsome model for a spring dress is made of 
ladies’ cloth of light olive green shade, braided with gold and olive 
braid in vine and leaf pattern. The pointed vest and high collar 
are covered with braid. Notched revers of the cloth are on the 
sides of the vest. The small buttons are of mixed gold and olive. 
The skirt is laid in large pleats with a cluster of narrow pleats 
between; the pleating at the foot is of olive satin. The over- 
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Needle-worked Guipure Edging. | 
See illustration on page 124. } 


To work this needle lace, trace the outlines of the pattern on 
enamelled cloth, and baste down a thick linen thread with over- 
east stitches of fine thread along the semicircles. For the bars 
stretch the thread from point to point, and for the short wound 
bars wind it back to the starting-point. Work around the foun- | 
dation for the other bars and also around the semicircles in but- 
ton-hole stitch, excepting the outermost one. Begin each of the 
close points by stretching a thread of the length of the lowest 
row from right to left, and work in button-hole stitch around it; 
stretch the thread back for the next row, and work a stitch on 
each stitch below and around the thread at the same time; omit 
a stitch at the beginning and end of each row. For the small | 
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canvas strips are embroidered in cross and Holbein stitch with 


|} ruby silk in the design Fig. 2, and the joining between them and 


the plush strips is concealed by feather-stitching in ruby silk. 
The ends of the cushion are ornamented with plush rosettes and 
pompon tassels. 


Borders for Linen Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 124. 

TueseE borders are executed in white floss silk on a linen ground 
for towel-shams, scarfs, etc. The solid parts are worked in dou- 
ble satin stitch, the small squares and lines in Holbein stitch, and 
the eyelet-holes are pierced and overcast so as to give them a 
square outline. All the stitches must be gauged accurately by 


the thread of the linen, which should therefore not be too fine. 
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skirt has a pointed apron that is braided only on one side; this 
apron extends far back on the tournure; the back drapery is quite 
separate, and falls almost straight, but is very full. 





Velvet Basque with Lace Plastron. 
See illustration on page 124. 


Tue illnstration shows a trimming of ivory llama lace on a 
basque of Titian red velvet, The lace is arranged in a turned- 
down frill below the high standing collar, and extends in a flat 
band along each side of the front, the bands tapering and meeting 
in a point at the point of the basque. An irregular festoon is 
on the upper part, and below are horizontal bands of lace and 
velvet. The sleeves have a flat upturned lace cuff. 


Fies. 1 anp 2.—SPRING TAILOR GOWNS. 


scallops stretch the thread forward, then back to the starting- 
point, after which sew in button-hole stitch around the founda- 


thread bars that have been previously stretched. After the work 
fine linen cambric, and button-hole stitch it on at the top. 


Puff Cushion.—Embroidery and Plush Bands. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 124, 

Tue outside covering for this down pillow is composed of three 
strips of ruby plush sixteen inches long and five wide, and three 
pieces of the same size of tinselled écru Jinen canvas, the latter 
being sloped to a width of an inch and a half at the ends. The 





tion. At the centre of the inner semicircle darn the radiating | 


is completed and detached from the pattern baste it on a strip of | 


GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE. 
heogeg: dignity in the unhurried preparation of Mr. Cross’s 
dl life of George Eliot, just published by Harper & Brothers, 
leads us to expect what it proves to be now that it is here: a no- 
ble biography, profoundly interesting in its clear, distinct revela- 


tion of a great mind and soul, containing no word throughout its 
whole length that her strongest admirers could wish altered or 
‘mitted, and in itself, as literary work, a work of art so profound 
in purpose, so lofty in style, so dee ply interesting 


in what it has 
to tell, as to stand side by side with her novels in fineness, in 
interest, and in beauty. 

For the work may fairly be called her own. Mr. Cross has 


simply linked together, with a judgment and feeling perfectly 
sympathetic with hers, which never erred in matters of good taste, 
a 
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even when working unconscious of an audience, 
George Eliot’s letters and passages from her 
journals. We would briefly commend here the 
admirable arrangement by which letters appear 
in the same type as the narrative. 

The profound interest of the book will be a 
surprise even to those who have been most im- 
patient for it. To say that it fascinates is to use 
too light a word; it * holds” one through its thou- 
sand pages with a breathless interest the more 
remarkable because it is not in the t of the 
type known as “entertaining.” Certainly not a 
history of actions nor of events, # will perhaps be 
as widely read as any life of a hero of battles. 
Certainly also neither a book of gossipy “ Recol- 
lections” nor a running comment upon men and 
affairs, it will none the less be generally acknow- 
ledged that not a page could have been sacrificed 
and that not a line of it is dull. Perhaps its 
greatest charm is that it leaves us the George 
EJiot of our imagination, touched only with a 
Here is no such wrench in 
divorcing the personality from the work as tore 
our hearts when Forster's Life of Dickens ve- 
vealed that Dickens the artist was not Dickens 
the man. It is evident that the regnant grace of 
George Eliot’s thought and expression was not a 
mantle assumed when she seated herself at her 
desk, but the habit of her mind, the atmosphere 
in which she lived and moved and had her being, 
as well as that in which she wrote. We did not 
need a biography to show us how great she was ; no 





deeper tenderness, 


one cares to-day for the opinion of even the most 
celebrated critics on George Eliot’s work; we 
wanted a biography to show us how human she 
was. This the letters essentially do; yet at the 
same time it is a large part of their charm that 
they do not leave her any less great in making 
her more human, This is the more wonderful be- 
cause, while personal to an extent that makes the 
book absolutely nothing but the life, outward and 
spiritual, of George Eliot, there is not the faintest 
trace of anything with the slightest flavor of 
egotism. 
thing while reading the book; only on deliberate 
afterthought does it occur to one how little com 
ment it contains on events of the time. Perhaps 
one would hardly be able to conjecture from its 
internal evidence in what century George Eliot had 
lived. Slavery and the American civil war are 
alluded to in a line and a half. Of the great 
men and women of her time there is scarcely 
more mention than the casual record, “ Brown- 
ing spent the evening with us,” or “ Dickens 
dined with us to-night.” The letters are almost 
without exception addressed to three endeared 
personal friends unknown to the world, and the 
few letters addressed to her from distinguished 
contemporaries are letters of congratulation on 
her literary success, interesting as tributes, but 
for nothing else. Aside from outward matters, 
the book is one of George Eliot’s thoughts, rath- 
er than her opinions. The books she reads are 
mentioned, but with little comment; questions of 
the day are scarcely touched upon, 

What, then, does the book contain, the aston- 
ished reader may now well ask, to hold one’s in- 
terest for a thousand pages It contains George 
Eliot. First it gives us—reliably at last—the 
facts of her outward life from earliest childhood. 
The most momentous event of that outward life 
is recorded, but is neither explained nor apolo- 
gized for. Mr. Cross has felt, as it becomes the 
world to feel, that whether we approve or dis- 
approve, regret or sympathize, we are not called 
upon to judge, still less to comment idly, on what 
was decided by George Eliot herself, certainly 
from no ignoble point of view. Mr. Cross would 
have it judged from its results, from the beauty 
and constancy of George Eliot’s relation to Lewes 
and to his children—as he somewhat naively puts 
it, the patience and fidelity with which he and 
she toiled together to obtain all possible comfort 
and advantages for Mr. Lewes’s children and 
their mother, We may not accept this—indeed, 
we do not—but if we remember for Mary Woll- 
stonecraft that she did not believe in the law she 
set aside, we may surely remember for George 
Eliot that she did believe in law, and set aside, 
not law, but a quibble of English law. 

Secondly, the book gives us her complete lit- 
erary history: how she began to write her nov- 
els; when she began to write them; her own es- 
timate of them; her continual self-distrust ; even 
how she came to take her nom de plume—* be- 
cause George was Mr. Lewes’s Cliristian name, 
and Eliot was a good, mouth-filling, easily pro- 
nounced word.” It will easily be believed that 
this part of the book is intensely interesting. 
Curious was the coincidence that just seven years 
before See nes from Clerical Life, her first fiction, 
was published, she wrote to the Brays from Ge- 
neva, “* Keep me for seven years longer, and you 
will find out the use of me, like all other pieces 
of trumpery.” Of her singular self-distrust it 
may be noted that in the last year of her life, 
when urged to write her autobiography, she said, 
half sighing, half smiling: “The only thing I 
should care much to dwell on would be the ab- 
solute despair I suffered from of ever being able 
to achieve anything. No one could ever have 
felt greater despair, and a knowledge of this 
might be a help to some other struggler ;” add- 
ing, with a smile, “but, on the other hand, it 
might only lead to an increase of bad writing.” 

Nor did any temporary success ever make her 
any less sensitive as to future success, ‘Shall I 
ever do anything again ?” is her despairing ery aft- 
er each wonderful new novel. In an unpublished 
letter which lies before us as we write, the same 
note is struck. She writes of certain criticism that 
itis “such as I register among the grounds of any 
encouragement in looking backward on what I 
have written, if not in looking forward to any fu- 
ture writing.” li is to be remembered always 
that this intense anxiety is not for fame, but for the 
consciousness of having done goo * work. Wecan 
not do better than quote her own feeling in re- 
gard to it: “I do feel more than I ought about 
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outside sayings and doings, and I constantly re- 
buke myself for all that part of my susceptibil- 
ity, which I know to be weak and egoistic; still, 
what is said about one’s art is not merely a person- 
al matter; it touches the very highest things one 
lives for.” 

Though the book is never dull, it contains little 
—singularly litthe—of either humor or playful- 
ness. Perhaps the only time in which her art is al- 
luded to with anything like the spirit of fun is the 
record about Romola : “ Finished Part XIII. Killed 
Tito in great excitement.” One feels a strong de- 
sire to know her own opinion of her work, aside 
from her fear that it might not generally be pro- 
nounced good. How simply is recorded her hope 
for Adam Bede: “ Neither you nor I ever calcu- 
lated on half such a success, thinking that the 
book was too quiet, and too unflattering to domi- 
nant fashion, ever to be very popular. I hope that 
opinion of ours is a guarantee that there is no- 
thing hollow or transient in the reception Adam 
has met with. Sometimes when I read a book 
which has had a great success, and am unable to 
see any valid merits of an artistic kind to ac- 
count for it, I am visited with a horrible alarm 
lest Adam too should ultimately sink into the 
same class of outworn admirations. But I al- 
ways fall back on the fact that no shibboleth and 
no vanity is flattered by it, and that there is no 
novelty of mere form in it which can have de- 
lighted simply by startling.” 

It is curious to note, in connection with her lit- 
erary history, that the book never exhibits her 
gradual growth either in intellect, or in soul, or in 
attainment. As George Eliot’s first book was, for 
what it professed to be, as fine as her last, so her 
earliest thoughts seem to have been as lofty as her 
latest, her expression even in ber earliest letters 
as finished as in the closing ones. We see no 
influence at work upon her at any time in her ca- 
reer; she was Minerva, and began her life full- 
armed. 

Thirdly, the book gives us exquisite glimpses 
of her character and nature; most noticeably of 
her intense tenderness, the craving for and abso- 
lute necessity of sympathy and love, not from 
many, indeed, but from one. This is beautifully 
shown at first m her relation to her father, In 
the last year of her life she gave Mr. Cross the 
first book she had ever read, with this inscription 
in it: 

“This little book is the first present I ever re- 
member having received from my father. Let 
any one who thinks of me with some tenderness 
after I am dead take care of this book for my 
sake. It made me very happy when I held it in 
my little hands, and read it over and over again, 
and thought the pictures beautiful, especially the 
one where the linnet is feeding her young.” 

It is part of her own tenderness that in the 
whole of these thousand pages not a word is ut- 
tered that could give even pain, still less offense, 
to any human being. She mentions more than 
once among her “exquisite pleasures” an illness 
of a week or two, because she was “so tenderly 
nursed through it,” and Mr. Cross, in his admira- 
bly given summary of her powers and tempera- 
ment, tells us, “ It was often in her mind and on 
her lips that the only worthy end of all learning, 
of al! science, of all life, in fact, is that human 
beings should love one another better.” 

With this we might well close our notice of a 
noble book about a noble woman. But we must 
add one more word. We have said that the 
letters, though never dull, are never gay, and it 
was such a keen source of pain to George Eliot 
herself to hear that people thought her work was 
sad that we are fain to record the warning here: 
it is always to be remembered that what may 
seem the sadness of her writings is only the so- 
lemnity of one who feels keenly, not the sorrow, 
but the significance, of life. 
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THE CLOSING OF THE NET. 
CHAPTER VI. 

THE LAST OF THEM, 

T was strange news which my sister Ella had 

imparted to me: it took away my strength 
for a while; it robbed me of my peace of mind; 
it even filled me with dismay. 

After her last words we went on together in si- 
lence for a few yards, and in advance of us, swing- 
ing his walking-cane and puffing his cigar, pro- 
ceeded the transformed figure of Mr. Protheroe, 
gentleman at large. 

“You are going away to-day,” I said, present- 
ly, in a low murmur, and like a woman talking 
in her sleep. And all this might be a dream, 
from which I should wake presently to smile at 
its inconsistencies, its startling unrealities, But 
I had not awakened yet, or was awake too much. 

“ Father will not stay in England another day,” 
replied Ella. “ He wants to see the vorld ; he dis- 
likes our climate ; he is afraid of the winter here, 
and thinks it would affect his chest. He sees an 
opportunity abroad, he tells me, for his talents.” 

“ What talents ?” I asked, wonderingly. 

Ella looked at me for an instant, and then 
laughed merrily. 

“That is an innocent inquiry, and I thought at 
first you were growing satirical, like poor Lyd,” 
she said. “ Well, I don’t know what talents they 
are, Maud, but abroad they are going to develop, 
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I believe. And if he fail in making an impres- 
sion, why, it does not follow that I shall fail too.” 

“ Ah! Ella, Ido not understand younow. You 
have changed so very much !” 

“No, no; I am just the same. I shall come 
hack just the same to you,” she added, with a 
little emphasis. “I am only unsettled a little. I 
am tired of Fisher Street; I should die in Fisher 
Street. I am very, very glad to get away.” 

“ You forget, Ella.” 

“ Forget what ?” 

“Everything was to be borne bravely if only 
got well,” I said. “You promised to keep 
strong.” 

“And I have kept strong. But, Maud, the 
last straw to the poor camel was the fact that 
you were engaged to Ben Wellmore, and would be 
thinking of him always, and of the new life to 
console you both, when I was left behind with 
Lydia in Soho. Ob! it is all for the best,” she 
cried, restlessly ; “ you will see that as well as I. 
The change must do me good—give me some- 
thing elze to think about besides the chance I 
have lost.” 

“The chance of a husband, do you mean ?” 

“The chance of marrying a man who, I fancied, 
thought more of me than he did, and was capable 
of greater sacrifices than he was,” she answered ; 
“the man Tliked, Maud. Not that I am fretting 
about him—oh ! don’t think that.” 

“Tam glad.” 

“ Do you blame me for going away with father? 
Do you blame him for thinking of me in his pros- 
perity? Are you jealous that he should wish me 
to go with him ?—that he has not asked you ?” 
she ran on. 

“To all those questions, no,” I replied. “ All 
may be for the best, the very best, for what I 
know, only I am greatly surprised. It seems so 
strange that without a moment’s warning, I am 
going to lose you, dear.” 

She put her arms round me and kissed me 
again in the open highway. 

“Not forever, Maud. I shall come back again 
a better, stronger woman. I shall be different 
altogether. I shall be able to help you and Lydia, 
perhaps. I don’t know. I have wild dreams, 
ambitions, fantasies. And,” she added, ruefully, 
“perhaps I am only like poor father, after all.” 

“We will not dwell upon this any more,” I re- 
marked. “It is settled. You are going, and the 
end of the old life is very close upon us. What 
is coming in the new we do not know.” 

“It can not be worse,” said Ella, with a per- 
ceptible shiver. 

“ And, at least, you have my best wishes. 
will write to me?” 

“Of course, of course,” said Ella. “I will be 
one of the best and most regular of correspond- 
ents.” 

* Before father joins us,” I said to her, “let 
me say, I have met Hugh as well as Miss Mack- 
ness. I saw them both last Sunday.” 

“And he comes down here to-see her ?” 

“Now and then. When she called on me this 
morning she asked if in-afiy way she could be of 
help to us.” 

“IT would rather die than that that woman 
should help me,” cried Ella. 

“Yes, very likely. 1 think I can understand 
that.” 

Ella walked on, evidently reflecting upon my 
last communication. Then she said, suddenly : 

“ What's she like ?” 

“Tall, carroty, very pale, not very pretty, but 
rather nice,” was my rapid summing up of the 
personal qualifications of Vanda Mackness. 

“ And very rich,” added Ella, with no little bit- 
terness. 

“ Yes, and very rich, no doubt.” 

“You know she sent father his legacy, out of 
her own money, as he was in a hurry for it, poor 
dad,” said Ella. “ But I would not look at her 
letter. I had father’s word for it that it was an 
extremely lady-like epistle, although its patron- 
izing air jarred upon him somewhat. But then, 
father is susceptible.” ; 

“On some points—very,” I replied. 
wish—” 

“Could wish what ?” she asked, as I paused. 

“That you were not going with him, He is 
very eccentric and weak.” 

“T will keep him in order,” said Ella; “he is 
better with me than without me, I am certain. 
I am going to take care of him, Lydia thinks, 
and so Tam. That is why Lydia was so willing 
to say good-by to me.” 

“Ah! don’t let us say anything against Lydia 
any more,” I cried; “ you and I have to find out 
yet all the goodness and the unselfishness in 
her.” 

“We Protheroes are riddles,” said Ella, “ but 
Lydia is the greatest.” What have you heard 
about her ?” 

“T will tell you in my next letter. 
coming back.” 

“Yes. Do not say anything before him,” said 
Ella, quickly. 

Mr. William Protheroe had turned, and was 
rapidly approaching us, 

“T don’t know how long you expect me to 
march along this insufferable road,” he said, 
“but Iam not going very much further for any- 
body.” 

“Mrs. Wellmore’s house is close at hand,” I 
said. 

“My dear, I have no intention of calling upon 
Mrs. Wellmore,” he replied, loftily. ‘I have fol- 
lowed my paternal instincts in coming to bid you 
good-by. I have given in to Ella’s determination 
to crawl down here at great inconvenience to my- 
self, and with so much to do in town before we 
leave, too. And now there’s an end of the whole 
business.” 

“Do you see Lydia again ?” I asked. 

“Thank God, no,” was his reply; “we have 
made our adieux. I fetch my luggage from my 
hotel on my return. Ella’s box is already at the 


station. I don’t suppose,” he added, with a short, 
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unpleasant laugh, “that there is much in it that 
is at all presentable, but we shall alter all that 
when we get to Paris. We shall shine forth— 
absolutely.” 

“Oh, I can shine forth already, dad!” cried 
Ella. ‘I have even packed a ball dress !” 

She spoke scoffingly, and looked at me very 
meaningly; but despite the defiant ring in her 
tone of voice, her lips suddenly quivered. 

“The deuce you have!” replied my father to 
her. “I don’t know that dancing will be very 
much in my line, but we shall be gay. We shall 
see life; we shall know what life is. I wonder 
how many friends we shall meet abroad ?” 

Might they not meet Vanda Mackness and her 
aunt, I thought at once—Vanda, who was going 
away for her health? Might they not meet Hugh 
Mackness too, coming presently in search of Van- 
da? And of all they might meet—what was to 
follow the shuffling of the cards? I could al- 
most imagine that they were marching to one 
end away from me and Lydia, and that the last 
act of the play—comedy or tragedy, which ?—was 
to be cast in a foreign city, far away from the 
slums of Soho, and that I should only know how 
the play had ended long after the green curtain 
had been rung down and the lights all turned out. 

We were now before the three cottages, and 
my father looked surprised as I stopped at the 
first gate. 

“You—you surely have not been burrowing 
there like a mole!” he cried, in tones of intense 
disparagement, “ This is not that man’s mother’s 
place ?” 

“ Yes, it is. 

“He said his mother was a lady,” 

“So she is.” 5 

“What a hole!” he muttered. 
d——d almshouse !”” 

“Mrs. Wellmore will be very pleased to see you 
both,” I ventured to say in Ben’s mother’s behalf. 

“No, no, my child; I don’t want any fresh ac- 
quaintances, and I dislike old women. I draw the 
line here; I go no further. Ella and I haven’t 
any more minutes to waste,” he said; “ it’s an un- 
wholesome-looking house. 
thing !” 

He drew a gold watch from his pocket—a 
brand-new gold watch, attached to a heavy chain 
—and looked at it critically. 

“We have not much time to spare,” he said to 
Ella ; “a gentle stroll back, my dear, and we shall 
catch the next train up to town.” 

I did not press him to enter. I was aggrieved, 
but I do not know that I made my annoyance 
manifest. It was as well that he did not trouble 
Mrs. Wellmore, if he had no wish to see her; it 
was as well that he should go away at once, if he 
was anxious to be quit of me. He had not 
wished to come, and he would be glad to get away. 
Ella had said good-by in her heart already, and 
there was nothing more worth waiting for in 
Woking. 

So we exchanged adieux at Mrs. Wellmore’s 
front gate; my father imprinted a chaste salute 
in exactly the centre of my forehead, and I felt 
myself shivering beneath his touch, as though I 
was still afraid of him. 

Ella put her arms round me and kissed me 
passionately once or twice, and then looked eager- 
ly into my face. 

“Don’t you wish me to go?” she asked, in a 
whisper. 

“You will be happier away, Ella. 
you to go now. 
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Yes, I wish 
And I shall be glad to hear you 
are enjoying your holiday, Don’t—” 

“ Don’t what?” 

“Don’t let father spend his money too quick- 
ly, and—and—foolishly,” I whispered ; “ you will 
look after him, and be of use to him.” 

“That is what Lydia enjoins,” replied Ella. 
“T will not forget; but do not talk like Lydia to 
me, Maud. And at the last too!” ; 

“Did she give you any message to me?” I 
asked, suddenly. 

“Her love. That is all. And—oh! I remem- 
ber—you were not to hurry back.” 

“T was to leave her at home alone ?” 

“She is at her best and happiest alone, poor 
Lyd,” was Ella’s answer. 

“We both used to think so, when we thought 
of her at all,” I replied; “ but we were both mis- 
taken. I shall be back in Fisher Street to- 
night.” 

“ Nonsense,” 

I did not reply to Ella, but we kissed again, 
and then I was left standing at the wicket, watch- 
ing the receding forms of my father and sister— 
both turning and looking back occasionally—my 
father raising his curly brimmed hat to me and 
flourishing it over his head in farewell saluta 
tion. 

And that was the last I saw of them. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE HOMEWARD JOURNEY. 


Bex WELLMoRE came down by the train follow- 
ing that which had brought my father and Ella 
to Woking. He had done this on purpose, so 
that he should not be in the way of a family 
meeting; but there had been another reason at 
which I shivered a little, but at which he laughed 
whilst he explained. 

“T have been dodging the bobbies,” he said, 
lightly ; “they have become too marked in their 
attentions, so [ thought I would be aggravatingly 
mysterious for an hour. I took sn omnibus to 
London Bridge; I paid sixpence and went to the 
top of the Monument; I came down again and 
travelled by penny steamer to Waterloo Pier; I 
sat down im a recess on Waterloo Bridge and list- 
ened to a blind man reading a Bible; 1 dodged 
them round the booking-office ; and as they have 
come on to Woking, two of them, to-day, I have 
given them a good run along the canal, and beat- 
en them by half a mile. I don’t believe they 
will be in sight for ten minutes,” 
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“Don’t laugh, Ben. I am afraid.” 

“What is there to be afraid of ?” 

This was said in the garden; then we passed 
into the front parlor, where Ben was welcomed by 
his mother, 

“Has Maud told you?” asked Mrs. Wellmore, 
almost sadly, and after the customary salutations 
had been exchanged. 

“ About her father and Ella’s going abroad ? 
Oh, I knew that.” 

“T did not mean that,” said his mother. 

He looked at me inquiringly and critically. 

“ Ben,” I said, “I want you to take me home 
very early this evening. I want to get home very 
badly now.” 

“Tm sorry; I—” 

“ Lydia is alone.” 

“Yes. But she does not expect you,” he said. 
She wants you to have all the change you can 
get before you return to Fisher Street.” 

“She is very good,” I answered; “but I am 
quite well, and I should not be happy here with- 
out her.” 

3en seemed to reflect upon my answer, with 
his big hands clasped together, and his eyes upon 
the white kittens sleeping together composedly 
in front of the fire. 

“Could you not wait till to-morrow ?” he asked. 

“No. [have made up my mind.” 

“Very well. We will not argue the matter 
any further. If you have made up your mind,” 
he remarked, “ there’s an end of the whole busi- 
ness, for a more positive little woman I have uev- 
er known.” 

He laid his hand upon my shoulder, and laugh- 
ed in his pleasant way, but there was a strange, 
sad look in his eyes. I felt he was troubled, but 
I could not ask him before his mother what the 
trouble was. [could guess, and, as I knew after- 
ward, guess correctly too. 

He had spoken of the detectives following him 
to prepare me for the worst—for his arrest—just 
as he was prepared himself. The extra vigilance 
of the police was a bad sign, and one knew not 
what an hour might bring forth. 

Perhaps it was as well that the matter should 
be settled off-hand, I thought, rather than to live 
on in this suspense, although I did not seem in any 
way to fear for Ben. I was only in my heart in- 
dignant that any one should doubt him—that ev- 
erybody did not know him as well as I did. 

It seemed a long, long while before we were 
going home together—going home in earnest— 
and the little peaceful cottage at Woking was 
an item in a happy past. 

I had bidden good-by to Mrs. Wellmore. I 
had parted from her with tears. It had been my 
first experience of what a mother might be like 
—tender, solicitous, and loving. I had stolen 
away to leave Ben and his mother together, and 
then, all partings over for a while, we were going 
home at last. The omnibus had called for my 
box, and taken it on to the station, where it await- 
ed my arrival in the booking-office. 

“So the holiday is over,” said Ben, when we 
were walking up and down the platform, waiting 
for the train, “and you are stronger.” 

“Oh yes.” 

“ As strong as ever you were, do you think ?” 

“Yes. Why do you ask?” 

“ Because I want to make quite sure; because 
I don’t want you to give way any more, Maud,” 
he continued, “but to look ahead bravely, and 
laugh at the fates.” 

“Go on, Ben,” I said. 

“What do you mean by ‘Go on’ ?” he inquired. 

“You have something more to tell me—to 
prepare me for,” 

“Sharp little woman, so I have,” he said. “ It’s 
only the old story. If lam run in to-night, to- 
morrow—any time—I want you to act as my see- 
retary, amanuensis, and general factotum, hold 
possession of my rooms, arrange my papers, take 
care of any money you may find knocking about, 
and keep the news from the old lady if you can. 
And if you can not, why, persuade her it’s all 
nonsense, and that I shall soon be out.” 

“You will require her as evidence as to your 
visit to her on the fourth,” 

“Yes, if it comes to any evidence. We must 
bring that to her recollection somehow,” he said. 

“She has a bad memory, Ben, I have noticed 
that.” 

“That is the worst of it. But, after all, it 
does not matter much,” he said, carelessly. “ No- 
thing matters if you will keep strong for every- 
body’s sake—mine, mother’s, your sister Lydia’s, 
and particularly your own, Is that a promise?” 

“Te 

“And you will keep strong ?’ 

“T will keep strong.” 

“ Having faith in me, eh ?’ 

“Yes, Ben.” 

“Fighting my battles as well as your own ?” 

Tene 

“T say all this, Maud, because I do not think I 
shall be long out of the police clutches,” said 
Ben. “There will be a little fuss, and then I 
shall be dismissed like poor old Isaac, without a 
stain on my character; but it’s all uncomforta- 
bly awkward now the passage-money is paid, and 
I am booked for to-morrow week. Only another 
week, by Jove! even if all’s well!” 

But all was not well, and poor Ben's forebod- 
ings were close to the truth. When we had 
reached Waterloo, the man Railsford, whom I 
had seen twice in Fisher Street, stepped from the 
crowd which was hurrying toward the streets, 
touched Ben on the arm, and took him aside, 
where they were joined by a third man, who was 
also unmistakably of the police pattern. 

Presently they all three returned to me, Ben 
walking in the middle. 

“ Maud,” he said, “ these gentlemen have made 
up their minds at last, so good-by for the present.” 

“Oh, Ben !” 

“There, there; you are going to be brave, you 
know, and fight my battles,” he said; “so get a 
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I think she is 
God bless you! You 


to Lydia, and tell her the news. 
prepared too, Good-by! 
will hear from me soon.” 
He stooped and kissed me, and then, with a de- 
tective officer on each side of him, my lover was 
marched away to “ durance vile.” 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
THE RETURN. 


I went home by cab from Waterloo Station to 
Fisher Street. It seemed an extravagant pro- 
ceeding; but Ben had wished it, and there was 
my box under my own protection, at least. 

It was nine o’clock when the cab stopped op- 
posite my front door, and I saw, with faint sur- 
prise, that the shop was closed an hour before 
time. That was a new variation of the Fisher 
Street programme, at which [ should have been 
more astonished with less upon my mind. But 
nothing seemed to surprise me greatly that night. 
I was like some one stunned, and had a confused 
perception of surroundings. To come back was 
like dashing once more into the vortex forever 
whirling in Soho, and to grow giddy with the 
velocity with which life spun round there. 

Mrs. Bond ran to the door to see the cab ar- 
rive, came out on to the pavement to receive 
me, and stood there in her black cap and scarlet 
flowers, all smiles and curiosity. 

“ Well, who'd ’a thought of your coming back 
in the midst of it?” she said. “They sent for 
you, I suppose. And sucha bother, too. Sucha 
pity just at Christmas-time, and we're all so sor- 
ry. as Mr, Wellmore—” 

“What bother—what pity ?” [ exclaimed. 

“ Ah, you don’t know—vou haven't heard ; but 
there’s been a crowd round half the day, and 
your sister thought she’d better shut up shop and 
get away from it, and very properly; and then 
those dreadful gasmen carrying off the meter, 
just because you’re a little bit behind. Why, 
Bond’s always behind, and—” 

I knocked at the door, and it was instantly 
opened by Lydia, who did not regard Mrs. Bond 
pleasantly. 

“T thought it was you, child,” she said to me, 
and Mrs. Bond, murmuring a ‘ Good-evening,” 
glided softly back to her own premises, and stood 
on her door-step, apparently interested in what 
was going on on the other side of the way. 

The cabman carried my box into the shop, 
which was only lighted by the paraftine lamp on 
the table in the parlor, received his fare, and de- 
parted; then the door was shut, and I put my 
arms round Lydia and kissed her with more love 
in my kisses than I had ever lavished on her be- 
fore, with more love in my little aching heart for 
her than there had ever been till that day. 

“Good gracious, Maud!” she exclaimed, pre- 
sently, and very much astonished at my greeting, 
“ vou’ve broken my glasses, I believe, and seratch- 
ed me all down the side of my nose with them. 
What ever have you come flying back like this 
for!” 

But she held me for a moment tightly to her, 
and looked with her keen gray eyes closely into 
my face. 

“T wanted to get home,” [ explained. 

“Ah! well, ’m glad to see you,” she replied; 
“although a day or two longer would have been 
all the better for you, and,” she added, after a 
moment’s pause, “all the better for me.” 

As she passed into the room I followed her, 
taking off my hat and jacket en route, so T was 
prepared to sit down facing her when she sat down 
too, and was looking hard at me again. 

“ Why all the better for you, Lydia?” I asked. 

“The—the place would have been more like 
the home it was. But now—” 

“ Now ?” [ repeated. 

“ Well, now there’s a difference. 
see that?” 

“Yes. Mrs. Bond has told me some news, but 
it is not like the hard, cruel news which I bring 
baek, Lydia. Ben—” 

“Yes, You need not say any more. I can 
guess,” she remarked, as I paused for a moment 
to get my strength together, and to tell her of all 
that had happened. 

“ You can guess ? 

“Ben is arrested for the murder of Mr. Mack- 
ness.” 

“Tou” 

“T have been prepared for it,” said Lydia, 
“but Iam none the less very deeply grieved.” 

She sat with her hands clasped looking at the 
fire-grate, which I noticed for the first time was 
black and empty. Before I could reply to her, 
she said again: 

“The police were here this afternoon.” 

“ Here !” 

“Yes. After father and Ella had gone, and 
Ben had started for Woking,” said Lydia, “ the 
police came with a search-warrant, aud ransack- 
ed his rooms.” 

“What was the use of that? 

“T do not know,” she replied. “ They did not 
say anything to me but good-day when they 
came down again, but they were upstairs a long 
while.” 

“ Did they take anything away with them ?” 

“ Nothing, so far as I know.” 

“T wonder why they suspect him like this ?” I 
said. “Is everybody who saw Mr. Mackness that 
day under suspicion of murder, do you think ?” 

“Tt looks like it. Well,” said Lydia, almost 
cheerfully, “he need not fear, and you, Maud, 
need not grieve. There is no proving Mr. Well- 
more anything but an honest English gentleman, 
rough of speech at times, unceremonious very 
often, but a true gentleman, Maud, to his heart’s 
core. And so I wish you joy of him again.” 

She held a hand that trembled a little toward 
me, and I pressed it in my own for a while, not 
letting it go at once, as she had expected. 

“You have a great deal to tell me, Lydia,” I 
said. 








” 


Can not you 


” 


” 





cab as soon as you can, and take your box home 


“Not a very great deal,” was the slow reply. 

“About father and Ella, about the trouble 
here, about yourself.” 

She looked doubtfully toward me. 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘about my- 
self,’”’ she said, in a strange, hesitating way, and 
with her color changing as she spoke. “I have 
nothing particular to say at present. I don’t 
often talk of myself, Maud. You must know 
that by this time.” 

“But to-night you will, for my sake—pre- 
sently.” 

“That is not likely,” she said, shaking her 
head with no little energy. 

“ Ah, well, we shall have time to talk of that,” 
I said. “ Now about our little business troubles. | 
When did they cut the gas off?” 

“This morning.” 

“ Was it so very difficult to meet their claims ?” 
Iasked. “Is it so bad as all this, then » 

“Tt is rather bad,” said Lydia, speaking qui- 
etly, but under protest, as it seemed tome. “ But 
why do you want to worry me about it? The 
poor-rate took all the spare cash last week, and | 
there was not enough for the gas this; that’s 
all.” 

It is astonishing how anxious the parish au- 
thorities are to get in all the money they can for 
the poor. What a deal they collect, and what a 
deal the poor get out of it! Ah, these should 
be fine times for Lazarus, I thought, a little bit- 
terly; but they are not. Here had the poor-rate 
collector taken away all our ready money; but 
the relieving officer would have cursed us as im- 
postors if we had asked him for a loaf of bread, 
or have thrown it in our faces if we had lost a 
day's work in waiting our turn for it with the 
rest of the starvelings. And already I was be- 
ginning to feel one of them! 

“Did father or Ella know about the gas ?” 

“Tt was after they had gone.” 

“Tam glad of that. What are we going to do 
to-morrow night ?” 

“Tt will be laid on to-morrow again,” she re- 
plied. “ Ben found it out, and went and paid the 
claim at the office before ne came down to you.”’ 

I felt I could not answer for a while. I sat very 








still, and tried to keep firm. It would not do to 
give way, after all the bracing effects of country 
air; besides, I had promised Ben to be, from this 
day, very strong and brave, and I would be till 
the end of it all. 

“ When Ben is released, Maud, you must marry 
him, and go away to America at once,” said Lyd- 
ia, suddenly. “I think he would be glad. I 
think the risk of his getting a living is not great, 
and he would be pleased at your faith in him, I 
don’t like his going abroad without you.” 

Was she thinking of one James Wellmore, who 
went abroad without her—the James Wellmore 
of whom I hoped to speak soon, and for a rea- 
son of my own? 

“ And what is to become of you?” [ inquired. 

“T shall be always able to get my own living,” 
she answered, “Ella with father, you with Ben, 
and there will be only myself to think of, and I 
can get rid of the shop, and settle down.” 

She spoke with some degree of hesitation. 

“Is that your only reason for wishing me to 
leave you, Lydia?” 

“Will not that do?” she asked, sharply. 

“ Not at all.” 

“ You trouble me a little, Maud,” she confessed. 
“T have another reason, but I did not want to 
allude to it to-night.” 

“T wish you would.” 

“T was thinking, then,” she said, speaking with 
a sudden and remarkable rapidity, “ that—that if 
anything happened to me—as it might happen to 
anybody in a city where death is common and 
natural, and very often unexpected, Maud—tiat 
you would be left quite alone in the world, help- 
less and unprotected, and not knowing what to 
do.” 

“ And to avoid all this, Lyd,” I said, “ I am to 
leave you helpless and unprotected, and alone, in 
the same terrible position from which you would 
save me.” 

“T am older than you.” 

“You are not stronger.” 

She glanced at me curiously, but said, “I can 
get on so well by myself, I am sure.” 

“Until I can leave you well and strong, and 
happy and prosperous—” 

“ Oh, good gracious !” she interrupted. 

“ With a future before you,” I continued, “ and 
with some chance, not remote, of seeing you again, 
you will have to bear with me, to put up with 
me, to be content with all the love I have for 
you, which is not so small, Lyd, despite the trou- 
ble I have been to you all my life. So I shall 
not go away from you yet awhile.” 

“Yes,” she said, in a lower tone, “I think you 
will. But we will talk of this some other time. 
I—I don’t quite make you out to-night. You are 
different somehow.” 

“Tam different. 

“Of what?” 

“Of what a deal you have done for Ella and 
me in my life, and what a poor return for all 
your kindness and sacrifice and thought for us 
it has all been. And it is not too late, thank 
God, for one little woman to be grateful, is it?” 

I leaned forward and bowed my head upon her 
lap, and I felt the thin cool hands rest upon my 
hair caressingly. 

There was a long silence, and presently her 
voice said, in an unsteady, whispering tone, 

“What has been said about me since you have 
been at Woking?” 

“Nothing against you, at all events. 
tell vou ?” 

“No. Not now,” she said, after another little 
pause. “You have come back with your heart 
too full, that’s all. And you have been talking a 
lot of nonsense, and Ben’s arrest has upset you, 
and made you excitable and hysterical. Let us 
get supper ready, and then I have a question to 


I have been thinking, Lydia.” 


Shall I 





ask you, A question that is on my mind, child,” 


| 


“ About Ben ?” 

“T don’t say that.” 

Did she think the mention of my lover’s name, 
my lover’s troubles, would bring me to: myself 
more quickly? and perhaps she was right; not 
that I had forgotten him, or that he did not be- 
long to this story too, or that I loved him less be- 
cause I had begun to love my half-sister more. 

We bustled about and prepared our little meal 
of bread and cheese together, then we sat down, 
and instead of talking of business, or bad times, 
or even Ben, as I thought had been suggested 
by my sister Lydia’s last remark, she said, quiet- 
ly, but with her eyes fixed on me very critically 
too, 

“Who do you think, Maud, killed Richard Mack- 
ness ?” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE PORTA MULINA. 
“We figure to ourselves 
The thing we like, and then we build it up 
As chance will have it, on the rock or sand.” 
| bye busy thoughts and hours of midnight 
study must have filled up the months of 
Alberto Pitentino ere was revealed unto his long 
ing soul the “ plans and deft contrivances” result- 
ing in that wonderful work of engineering art— 
the Porta Mulina—the glory and pride of Mantua! 
This was constructed in 1188, and is more 
properly a dam than a bridge, and “stands be- 
tween two water-courses which surround the city.” 
One of these is of a higher level than the other, and 
serves as a great mill-pond, turning the wheels of 
the twelve mills which flank the bridge, and are 
severally dedicated to the twelve apostles. Each 
mill has the statue of its own apostle. One en- 
ters the bridge, which is a covered one, by a for 
tified tower, a sort of gateway it might be called, 
and here has been placed a beautiful pointed win 
dow divided by a central mullion 
Near the Porta Mulina is a saw-mill, which 
many consider “the earliest example of these 
machines.” It was built in 1400 by Girolamo 
Arcari, and is still in use 





ANSWERS 7°10 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hisernaton.—Make your black silk skirt with three 
panel pleats for the front and sides, a short apron, and 
high long back drapery. Some new silk is best for the 
basque. Brown Cheviot of light quality, made in tai- 
lor fashion, with a short jack s best for a travelling 
suit forspring and summer. There are different shades 








of browns for both blondes and brunettes. White 
piqué princesse dresses, or kilts and jackets, are suita- 
ble for your four-year-old boy in summer He should 


wear a hat, not a Swiss bonnet. 

Seven Yerars.—You will need at least one nice but 
very simple wool dress for mornings, and you might 
add a dark blue or brown satin merveilleux dre 








which need not be costly, for dinner and eveuings at 
home. Get navy blue cashmere, and make it with a 
simple basque, apron drapery, and pleated skirt for a 
day dress, Then get a little velvet tor a front breadth 
and revers on the basque of the satin dress; a satin su- 
rah at $1 a yard will answer for a house dress. Get 
your little girl a long sacque cloak of brown or of dark 
red ladies’ cloth, warmly wadded, and trimmed around 


the neck and sleeves with brown or 
a soft cap-bonnet made of the same « 
of the same color. 

L. W. S.—Yellow-green is worn here now, and it is 
said will be more fashionable stiil next spring. Boys 
of ten years wear regular shirts buttoned in the back, 
instead of merely shirt waists 

M. E. C.—A Spanish Duenna’s dress should be of 
black silk made with full skirt and pointed waist, and 
worn with a draped lace 
else fastened high on the 
high comb is thrust. If 


ick for. Have 
th or OL velvet 





! 
il 
shaw! about the shoulders, or 
back knot of hair, in which a 
you wish more color, have a 


yellow or red satin front to the dress, and carry a large 
fan of the same satin. 
F. F. F.—Merchants believe the jersey will remain in 


fashion another season, but it is too early yet to decide 
positively. White flannel dresses will 





certainly be 









worn again, and are now being made for ladies going 
to Florida and to the Exposition at New Orleans 

Mrs. G.S. A » Madras muslins are used for 
pretty colored bed They may be put in as 
they are, or else line with white or with colored sile- 
via or surah. The curtains of the room should match 
the spread, and there may be portiéres also mounted 
over silesia. These are very pretty in guest chambers 


and in cottages out of town, and are not expensive 

Her Moturr.—Any jeweller will make the ring 
smaller or larger to fit the finger on which it is desired 
tobe worn. A cameo ring is usually worn on the third 
finger of either hand. 


SeatTuio“.—A Flower Girl or a Spanish Maiden will 
be a pretty costume for you, and either is easily gotten 
up. Any white dress elaborately trimmed with flowers 
will answer for the first, while the Spanish Maiden 
wears red, yellow, or black, with much black lace; a 


high coiffure with a large back comb, and a Spanish 
mantle of lace passed over the comb and around the 
shoulders, with roses to fasten the lace on the bust, 
complete the dress. 

C, Franors.—Put in a very narrow velvet vest of a 
dark red shade, and add a piping fold of the velvet 
around the neck 

Aranetrt.—Have your black camel’s-hair dress made 
in tailor fashion very simply; then add some red vel- 
vet or satin for a ve and put some wool lace on the 
basque and over-skirt. 

Friep Cakr.—The engagement may be announced 
at once, and is usually made public within a day or 
two after it has taken place. 

Oocaston at..—Jones’s cambric or any light jaconet or 
percale is suitable for making corset covers; but these 
garments should not be made so tight as to strain the 
material in the way you mention. Six new ones are 
enough in any outfit. Nice gauze and opera flannels 
are used for summer skirts; these will cost from 50 to 
75 cents a yard. The eider-down and Jersey flannels 
are much used in the winter. The woven vest and 
drawers of merino, cashmere, or of silk are preferred 
to those made up of flannel 

Mrs. R. J. J.—Woollen dresses trimmed with Astra- 
khan can not be worn through the summer. 

Mame.—Get gros grain for a spring dress, as surah is 
not heavy enough to put on until summer. Black 
Cheviot for a sacque or repped silk for a mantle will 
suit you. The corduroy dress is appropriate for 
skating. 

M. L. T.—You will find directions for ribbon-work 
in Bazar No. 4, Vol. XVI. 

Vervant.—You will find the desired information 
about mourning, etc., in Manners and Social Usages. 

Moturr Goosr.—Make white piqué, buff linen, and 
blue, also white flannel princesse dresses, for your little 
boy for next summer, Have them straight, sacque 
shape in front, with the back cut off below the waist and 
filled out with pleats. Any of the scarf or visite man- 
tles lately illustrated in the Bazar will be handsome for 
you made up of heavily corded silk or of beaded silk, 
with your lace in full pleats headed by jet passemen- 
terie. Use wadded silk or satin instead of plush for 
liningit. Getan embroidered Scotch gingham instead 
of Turkey red for a morning dress next summer. The 
New York Fashions of the Bazar will give the earliest 








nd siceves, 

















hints about making wash dresses, 
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HEATHER :* 
A Nobdvel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avruor or “Jopirn Suakespeare,” “ A Princess or 
Tavre,” “ Mao.zop or Dar,” Ero. 


WHITE 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE NEW-YEAR’S FEAST. 


| OUD and shrill in the empty barn arose the 
A strains of the Athole March, warning the 
young lasses to hasten with the adjustment of 
their ribbons, and summoning the young lads 
about to look sharp and escort them. The long 
and narrow table was prettily laid out; two can- 
delabra instead of one shed a flood of light on 
the white cover; the walls were decorated with 
evergreens and with Meenie’s resplendent paper 
blossoms ; the peats in the improvised fire-place 
burned merrily. And when the company began 
to arrive, in twos and threes, some bashful and 
hesitating, others merry and jocular, there was a 
little embarrassment about the taking of places, 
until Ronald laid down his pipes and set to work 
to arrange them. The American gentleman had 
brought in Mrs. Murray in state, and they were 
at the head of the table; while Ronald himself 
took the foot, in order, as he said, to keep order 
—if he were able—among the lasses who had 
mostly congregated there. Then the general ex- 
citement and talking were hushed for a minute 
while the innkeeper said grace; and then the 
girls—farm wenches, some of them, and Nelly, 
the pretty parlor maid, and Fennuala, the cook’s 
youngest sister, who was but lately come from 
Uist and talked the quaintest English, and Mr. 
Murray’s two nieces from Tongue, and the other 
young lasses about the inn—all of them became 
demure and proper in their manner, for they were 
about to enjoy the unusual sensation of being 
waited upon. 

This, of course, was Ronald’s doing. There 
had been a question as to which of the maids 
were to bring in supper for so large a number; 
s0 he addressed himself to the young fellows who 
were standing about. 

“You lazy laddies,” he said, “what are ye 
thinking o’? Here’s a chance for ye, if there’s a 
pennyworth o’ spunk among the lot o’ ye. They 
lasses there wait on ye the whole year long, and 
make the beds for ye, and redd the house; I’m 
thinking ye might do worse than wait on them 
for one night, and bring in the supper when they 
sit down. They canna do both things; and the 
fun o’ the night belongs to them, or to nobody at 
all,” 

At first there was a little shamefaced reluc- 
tance—it was “ lasses’ work,” they said—until a 
great huge Highland tyke—a Ross-shire drover 
who happened to be here on a visit—a man of 
about six feet four, with a red beard big enough 
for a raven to build in, declared that he would 
lend a hand, if no one else did; and forthwith 
brought his huge fist down on the bar-room table 
to give emphasis to his words. There was some 
suspicion that this unwonted gallantry was due 
to the fact that he had a covetous eye on Jeannie, 
Donald Macrae’s lass, who was a very superior 
dairy mistress, and was also heir-presumptive to 
her father’s farmstead and about a score of welli- 
favored cattle; but that was neither here nor 
there; he was as good as his word; he organized 
the brigade, and led it; and if he swallowed a 
stiff glass of whiskey before setting out from the 
kitchen for the barn, with a steaming plate of 
soup in each hand, that was merely to steady his 
nerves and enable him to face the merriment of 
the whole gang of those girls. And then when 
this red-bearded giant of a Ganymede and his 
attendants had served every one, they fetched in 
their own plates, and sat down; and time was 
allowed them; for the evening was young yet, 
and no one in a hurry, 

Now if Mr. Hodson had been rather doubtful 
lest his presence might produce some little re- 
straint, he was speedily re-assured—to his own 
great satisfaction, for he was really a most good- 
natured person, and anxious to be friendly with 
everybody. In the general fun and jollity he was 
not even noticed; he could ask Mrs. Murray any 
questions he chose without suspicion of being 
observant; the young lady next him—who was 
Jeannie Macrae herself, and to whom he strove 
to be as gallant as might be—was very winsome 
and gentle and shy, and spoke in a more High- 
land fashion than he had heard yet; while other- 
wise he did not fare at all badly at this rustic 
feast, for there were boiled fowls and roast hares 
after the soup, and there was plenty of ale passed 
round, and tea for those that wished it. Nay, on 
the contrary, he had rather to push himself for- 
ward and assert himself ere he could get his 
proper share of the work that was going on. He 
insisted upon carving for at least half a dozen 
neighbors; he was most attentive to the pretty 
Highland gir] next him; and laughed heartily at 
Mrs. Murray’s Scotch stories, which he did not 
quite understand; and altogether entered into 
the spirit of the evening. But there was no 
doubt it was at the other end of the table that 
the fun was getting fast and furious; and just 
as little doubt that Ronald the keeper was suf- 
fering considerably at the hands of those ungrate- 
ful lasses for whom he had done so much. Like 
a prudent man, he held his tongue, and waited 
his opportunity, taking their teasing with much 
good-humor, and paying no heed to the other 
young fellows who were urging him to face and 
silence the saucy creatures. And his opportunity 
came in the most unexpected way. One of the 
girls, out of pure mischief, and without the least 
notion that she would be overheard, rapped light- 
ly on the table, and said; “ Mr. Ronald Strang 
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will now favor us with a song.” To her amaze- 
ment and horror, there was an almost instant sj- 
lence; for an impression had travelled up the ta- 
ble that some announcement was about to be 
made. 

“ What is it now? What are you about down 
there?” their host called to them—and the si- 
lence, to her who had unwittingly caused it, was 
terrible. 

But another of the girls, still bent on mischief, 
was bold enough to say, 

“Oh, it’s Ronald that’s going to sing us a song.” 

“Sing ye a song, ye limmer, ere ye’re through 
with your supper?” Ronald said, sharply. “I'd 
make ye sing yourself—with a leather strap—if 
1 had my will o’ ye.” 

But this was not heard up the table. 

“ Very well, then, Ronald,” the innkeeper cried, 
graciously. ‘Come, away with it,now. There is 
no one at all can touch you at that.” 

“Oh, do not ask him,” the pretty Nelly said, 
apparently addressing the company, but keeping 
her cruel eyes on him. “Do not ask Ronald to 


; sing. Ronald is such a shy lad.” 


He glanced at her, and then he seemed to make 


up his mind. 





“ Very well, then,” said he, “I'll sing ye a song 
—and let’s have a chorus, lads.” 

Now in Sutherlandshire, as in many other parts 
of the Highlands, the chief object of singing in 
company is to establish a chorus; and the audi- 
ence, no matter whether they have heard the air 
or not, so soon as it begins, proceed to beat time 
with hand and heel, forming a kind of accom. 
panying tramp, as it were; so that by the time 
the end of the first verse is reached, if they have 
not quite caught the tune, at least they can make 
some kind of rhythmic noise with the refrain. 
And on this occasion, if the words were new—and 
Ronald, on evil intent, took care to pronounce them 
clearly—the air was sufficiently like “ Jenny dang 
the Weaver” for the general chorus to come in, 
in not more than half a dozen keys. This was 
what Ronald sang—and he sang it in that reso- 
nant tenor of his, and in a rollicking fashion— 
just as if it were an impromptu, and not a wea- 
pon that he had carefully forged long ago, and 
hidden away to serve some such chance as the 
present : 

“O lasses, lasses, gang your ways, 
And dust the house, or wash the claes, 
Ye put me in a kind o° blaze— 
Ye'll break my heart among ye!” 

The girls rather hung their heads—the impu- 
tation that they were all setting their caps at a 
modest youth who wanted to have nothing to do 
with them was scarcely what they expected. But 
the lads had struck the tune somehow, and there 
was a roaring chorus, twice repeated, with heavy 
boots marking the time, 

“‘Ye'll break my heart among ye!” 
And then the singer proceeded, gravely: 
“ At kirk or market, morn or e’en, 
The like o’ them was never seen, 
For each is kind, and each a queen— 
Ye'll break my heart among ye!” 
And again came the roaring chorus from the de- 
lighted lads : 
“Ye'll break my heart among ye!” 
There was but one more verse: 


“ There’s that one dark, and that one fair, 
And yon has wealth o’ yellow hair; 
Gang hame, gang hame—I can nae mair— 


Ye'll break my heart among ye! 


Yellow hair? The allusion was so obvious that 
the pretty Nelly blushed scarlet—all the more 
visibly because of her fair complexion ; and when 
the thunder of the thrice-repeated refrain had 
ceased, she leaned forward and said to him in 
a low voice, but with much terrible meaning, 

“ My lad, when I get you by yourself, I'll give 
it to you!” 

They had nearly finished supper by this time; 
but ere they had the decks cleared for action, 
there was a formal ceremony to be gone through. 
The host produced his guaich—a small cup of 
horn, with a handle on each side, and likewise 
a bottle of whiskey ; and as one guest after anoth- 
er took hold of the quaich with the thumb and 
forefinger of each hand, the innkeeper filled the 
small cup with whiskey, which had then to be 
drank to some more or less appropriate toast. 
These were in Gaelic for the most part—“ 70 the 
goodman of the inn ;” “ To the young girls that 
are kind, and’ old wives that keep a clean house ;” 
“ Good health ;” and Good luck in finding things 
washed ashore,” and so forth—and when it came 
to Mr. Hodson’s turn, he would have a try at the 
Gaelic too. 

“Guess I can wrestle with it, if you give me 
an easy one,” he remarked, as he took the little 
quaich between his fingers and held it till it was 
filled. 

“Oh no, sir, do not trouble about the Gaelic,” 
said his pretty neighbor Jeannie—blushing very 
much, for there was comparative silence at the 
time. 

“ But I want to have my turn. There’s nothing 
mean about me. If it’s anything a white’ man 
ean do, I can do it.” 

“Say ‘air do shidinte’—that is, your good 
health,” said Jeannie, blushing more furiously 
than ever. 

He carefully balanced the cup in his hands, 
gravely turned toward his hostess, bowed to her, 
repeated the magic words with a very fair accent 
indeed, and drained off the whiskey, amid the 
general applause ; though none of them suspect- 
ed that the swallowing of the whiskey was to him 
a much more severe task than the pronunciation 
of the Gaelic. And then it came to Ronald’s 
turn. 

“Oh no, Mr. Murray,” said the slim-waisted 
Nelly, who had recovered from her confusion, and 
whose eyes were now as full of mischief as ever, 
“do not ask Ronald to say anything in the Gaelic ; 
he is ashamed to hear himself speak. It is six 





years and more he has been trying to say ‘a young 
calf,’ and he can not do it yet.” 

“ And besides, he’s thinking of the lass he left 
behind in the Lothians,” said her neighbor. 

“ And they’re all black-haired girls there,” con- 
tinued the fair-haired Nelly. ‘“ Ronald, drink 
‘mo nighean dubh.’” 

He fixed his eyes on her steadily, and said, 
“ Tir nam beann nan gleann, s'nan gaisgeach ;* 
and may all the saucy jades in Sutherland find a 
husband to keep them in order ere the year be 
out.” 

And now two or three of the lasses rose to 
clear the table, for the red-bearded drover and 
his brigade had not the skill to do that; and the 
men lit their pipes; and there was a good deal 
of joyous Schwirmerei. In the midst of it all 
there was a rapping of spoons and knuckles at 
the upper end of the table, and it was clear, from 
the importance of his look, that Mr. Murray him- 
self was about to favor the company, so that a 
general silence ensued. And very well indeed 
did the host of the evening sing—in a shrill, high- 
pitched voice, it is true, but still with such a mul- 
titude of small flourishes and quavers and grace 
notes that showed he had once been proud enough 
of his voice in the days gone by. ‘Scotland yet,” 
he sang; and there was a universal rush at the 
chorus, 

“And trow ye as I sing, my lads, 

The burden o't shall be, 
Auld Scotland’s howes, and Scotlund’s knowes, 
And Scotland's hills for me, 
lll drink a cup to Scotland yet, 
Wi?’ w the honors three.” 
And was their American friend to be excluded ? 
—not if he knew it. He could make a noise as 
well as any; he waved the quaich—which had 
wandered back to him—round his head, and stri- 
dent enough was his voice with, 
“Til drink a cup to Scotland yet, 
Wi’ a’ the honors three.” 

“T feel half a Scotchman already,” said he, 
gayly, to his hostess. 

“ Indeed, sir, I wish vou were altogether one,” 
she said, in her gentle way. “IT am sure I think 
you would look a little better in health if you 
lived in this country.” 

“But I don’t look so ill, do 1%” said he, rather 
disappointed; for he had been striving to be hi- 
larious, and had twice drank the contents of the 
quaich, out of pure friendliness. 

“Well, no, sir,” said Mrs. Murray, politely, 
“not more than most of them I have seen from 
your country. But surely it can not be so healthy 
as other places, the young ladies are so thin and 
delicate-looking whatever; many a one I would 
like to hef kept here for a while—for more 
friendly young ladies I hef never met anywhere 
—just to sce what the mountain air and the sweet 
milk would do for her.” 

“Well, then, Mrs. Murray, you will have the 
chance of trying your doctoring on my daughter 
when she comes up here a few weeks hence; 
but I think you won’t find much of the invalid 
about her; it’s my belief she could give twenty 
pounds to any girl I know of in a go-as-you-please 
race across the stiffest ground anywhere. There’s 
not much the matter with my Carry, if she'd 
only not spend the whole day in those stores in 
Regent Street. Well, that will be over when 
she comes here; I should think it will make her 
stare some, if she wants to buy a veil or a pair 
of gloves.” 

But the girls at the foot of the table had been 
teasing Ronald to sing something; silence was 
forthwith procured, and presently—for he was 
very good-natured, and sang whenever he was 
asked—the clear and penetrating tenor voice was 
ringing along the rafters: 

“The news frae Moidart cam’ yestreen, 
Will soon gar many ferlie,t 
For ships o’ war hae just come in, 
And landed royal Charlie.” 
It was a well-known song, with a resounding 
chorus : 
“Come through the heather, around him gather, 
Ye’re a’ the welcomer early ; 
Around him cling wi’ a’ your kin, 
For wha’ll be king but Charlie?” 
Nay, was not this the right popular kind of song 
—to have two choruses instead of one ?— 
“Come through the heather, around him gather, 
Come Ronald, and Donald, come a’thegither, 
And claim your rightfa’, lawfu’ king, 
For wha'll be king but Charlie?” 

This song gave great satisfaction, for they had 
all taken part in it, and they were pleased with 
the melodious result. And then the lasses were 
at him again. 

“ Ronald, sing ‘ Willie brewed a peck o’ maut.’” 

“ Ronald, will you not give us ‘ Logan Water’ 
now ?” 

“ Ronald, ‘Auld Joe Nicholson’s Bonnie Nan- 
nie,’ or ‘My Peggy is a young thing’—whichever 
ye like best yourself.” 

“No, no,” said the pretty Nelly; “ask him to 
sing ‘When the kye come hame,’ and he will be 
thinking of the black-haired lass he left in the 
Lothians.” 

“ Gae wa’, gae wa’,” said he, rising and shak- 
ing himself free from them. “I ken what ’Il 
put other things into your heads—or into your 
heels, rather.” 

He picked up his pipes, which had been left in 
a corner, threw the drones over his shoulder, and 
marched to the upper end of the barn; then there 
was a preliminary groan or two, and presently the 
chanter broke away into a lively reel tune. The 
effect of this signal, as it might be called, was 
magical. Every one at once divined what was 
needed, and the next moment they were all help- 
ing to get the long table separated into its com- 
ponent parts and carried out into the dark. There 
was a cross table left at the upper end, by the 
peat fire, for the elderly people and the spectators 
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to sit at, if they chose. The younger folk had 
wooden forms at the lower end, but the truth is 
that they were so eager not to have any of the in- 
spiriting music thrown away that several ses 
were immediately formed, and off they went to 
the wild strains of “ Miss Jenny Gordon’s Favor- 
ite” — intertwisting deftly, setting to partners 
again, fingers and thumbs snapped in the air, 
every lad amongst them showing off his best steps, 
and ringing whoops sent up to the rafters as the 
reel broke off again into a quick strathspey. 

It was wild and barbaric, no doubt; but there 
was a kind of rhythmic poetry in it too. Ronald 
grew prouder and prouder of the fire that he 
could infuse into this tempestuous and yet me- 
thodical crowd; the whoops became yells; and 
if the red-bearded drover, dancing opposite the 
slim-figured Nelly, would challenge her to do her 
best, and could himself perform some remarkable 
steps and shakes, well, Nelly was not ashamed to 
raise her gown an inch or two just to show that 
he was not dancing with a flat-footed creature, 
but that she had swift toes and graceful ankles 
to compare with any, And then again they 
would trip off into the figure 8, swinging round 
with arms interlocked ; and again roof and rafter 
would “dirl” with the triumphant shouts of the 
men. Then came the long wailing monition from 
the pipes; the sounds died down; panting and 
laughing and rosy-cheeked the lasses were led to 
the benches by their partners, and a general halt 
was called. 

Little Maggie stole up to her brother. 

“Tm going home now, Ronald,” she said. 

“Very well,” he said. “Mind you go to bed 
as soon as ye get in. And ye’ll find a package of 
oranges and nuts that Mrs. Murray sent over for 
ye; but if I were you I would keep them for the 
morrow and next day. Good-night, lass.” 

“ Good-night, Ronald.” 

She was going away, when he said to her, 

“Maggie, do ye think that Miss Douglas is no 
coming to see the dancing? I thought she would 
do that if she would rather no come to the sup- 
per.” 

In truth he had had his eye on the door all the 
time he was playing “ Miss Jenny Gordon's Fa- 
vorite.” 

“Tam sure if she stays away,” the little Mag- 
gie said, “ it is no her own doing. Meenie wanted 
to come. It is very hard that everybody should 
be at the party, and not Meenie.” 

“ Well, well, good-night, lass,” said he; for the 
young folk were choosing their partners again, 
and the pipes were wanted. Soon there was an- 
other reel going on, as fast and furious as before. 

At the end of this reel—Meenie had not appear- 
ed, by-the-way, and Ronald concluded that she was 
not to be allowed to look on at the dancing—the 
yellow-haired Nelly came up to the top of the 
room, and addressed Mrs. Murray in the Gaelic ; 
but as she finished up with the word quadrille, 
and as she directed one modest little glance to- 
ward Mr. Hodson, that amiable but astute on-look- 
er naturally inferred that he was somehow con- 
cerned in this speech. Mrs. Murray laughed. 

“Well, sir, the girls are asking if you would 
not like to have a dance too; and they could have 
a quadrille.” 

“Tve no cause to brag about my dancing,” he 
said, good-humoredly, “ but if Miss Nelly will see 
me through, I dare say we'll manage somehow. 
Will you excuse my ignorance ?” 

Now the tall and slender Highland maid had 
not in any way bargained for this—it was merely 
friendliness that had prompted her proposal—but 
she could not well refuse; and soon one or two 
sets were formed ; and a young lad called Munro, 
from Lairg, who had brought his fiddle with him 
for this great occasion, proceeded to tune up. 
The quadrille, when it came off, was performed 
with more of vigor than science; there was no 
ignominious shirking of steps, no idle and lan- 
guid walking, but a thorough and resolute fling- 
ing about, as the somewhat bewildered Mr. Hod- 
son speedily discovered. However, he did his 
part gallantly, and was now grown so gay that 
when, at the end of the dance, he inquired of the 
fair Nelly whether she would like to have any 
little refreshment, and when she mildly suggested 
a little water, and offered to go for :t herself, he 
would hear of no such thing. No, no; he went 
and got some soda-water, and declared that it 
was much more wholesome with a little whiskey 
in it; and had some himself also. Gay and gal- 
lant ?—why, certainiy. He threw off thirty years 
of his life; he forgot that this was the young 
person who would be waiting at table after his 
daughter Carry came hither: he would have 
danced another quadrille with her; and felt al- 
most jealous when a young fellow came up to 
claim her for the Highland Schottische—thus 
sending him back to the society of Mrs. Murray 
And it was not until he had sat down that he 
remembered he had suggested to his daughter the 
training of this pretty Highland girl for the posi- 
tion of maid and travelling companion. But 
what of that? If all men were born equal, so 
were women; and he declared to himself that 
any day he would rather converse with Nelly the 
pretty parlor-maid than with her Illustrious High- 
ness the Princess of Pfalzgrafweiler-Gunzenhau- 
sen. 

In the mean time, Ronald, his pipes not being 
then needed, had wandered out into the cold night 
air. There were some stars visible, but they shed 
no great light; the world lay black enough all 
around. He went idly and dreamily along the 
road, the sounds in the barn growing fainter and 
fainter, until he reached the plateau where his 
own cottage stood. There was no light in it any- 
where ; doubtless Maggie had at once gone to bed, 
as she had been bid. And then he wandered on 
again—walking a little more quietly—until he 
reached the doctor’s house. Here all the lights 
were out but one; there was a red glow in that 
solitary window; and he knew that that was 
Meenie’s room. Surely she could not be sitting 
up and listening ?—even the skirl of the pipes 
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could scarcely be heard so far; and her window 
was closed. Reading, perhaps? He knew so 
many of her favorites—‘ The Burial March of Dun- 
dee,” “ Jeannie Morrison,” “ Bonny Kilmeny,” 
“ Christabel,” the “ Hymn before Sunrise in the 
Valley of Chamounix,” and others of a similar 
noble or mystical or tender kind ; and perhaps, 
after all, these were more in consonance with the 
gentle dignity and rose-sweetness of her mind 
and nature than the gambols of a lot of farm Jads 
and wenches? He walked on to the bridge, and 
sat down there for a while, in the dark and the 
silence ; he could hear the Mudal Water rippling 
by, but could see nothing. And when he passed 
along the road again the light in the small red- 
blinded window was gone; Meenie was away in 
the world of dreams and phantoms, and he won- 
dered if the people there knew who this was who 
had come amongst them, with her wondering eyes 
and sweet ways. 

He went back to the barn, and resumed his pipe- 
playing with all his wonted vigor—waking up the 
whole thing, as it were ; but nothing could induce 
him to allow one or other of the lads to be his 
substitute, so that he might go and choose a part- 
ner for one of the reels. He would not dance ; 
he said his business was to keep the merry-making 
going. And he and they did keep it going, till 
between five and six in the morning, when all 
hands were piped for the singing of “ Auld Lang 
Syne”; and thereafter there was a general dis- 
persal, candles going this way and that through 
the blackness like so many will-o’-the-wisps ; and 
the last good-nights at length sank into a silence 
as profound and hushed as that that lay over the 
unseen heights of Clebrig and the dark and still 
lake below. - 
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OLD NEWSPAPERS. 

MPVHEY are of more use than would appear at a 
| first glance. We subscribe to the daily news- 
paper because we must be informed on all the af- 
fairs of theday. Then many think the next thing 
is to relegate them to the kitchen in order to 
provide kindling for the household fires, and it 
must be confessed that Bridget makes very free 
use of them in that way. 

But they serve so many excellent purposes be- 
sides that it seems a pity to let Bridget have full 
sway, though she may try to convince vou that it 
is impossible to get the breakfast without even 
using those of the very latest dates. 

It has been several times suggested by econo- 
mists that newspapers can be made to take the 
place of blankets in guarding from cold, and it 
is a fact well worthy of notice that they have 
been proved very satisfactory in making light, 
convenient, and warm bed-coverings when others 
can not be had. Travellers would do well to bear 
this in mind when far from the region of hotels, 
and not throw their paper out of the car win- 
dow, or leave it on their seat in changing cars, 
for there is no telling how useful it may prove in 
some emergency to ward off cold. As a prevent- 
ive of that fatal disease, pneumonia, a folded 
newspaper laid beneath the outer clothing across 
the chest is said to be infallible. 

This has been confirmed to the writer by the 
testimony of an individual whose avocations kept 
him constantly exposed to all weathers, night and 
day. He was a resident of a country village, a 
perfect type of a hearty, strong, vigorous man, 
and he accounted for his robust health, notwith- 
standing his exposures, by saying that, although 
inheriting consumptive tendencies, he had been 
able to resist them through the simple precaution 
of always wearing a newspaper folded over his 
chest under his coat. 

As a preventive of cold feet, a piece of news- 
paper folded in the sole is quite equal to, if not 
80 elegant or sO expensive as, cork or lamb-skin 
soles, being light, soft, and easily renewed. 

If you wish to test the power of a newspaper 
in excluding cold, try tacking one, doubly folded, 
between your window and your stand of plants, 
and see how nicely they will be protected, and 
how frosty the window will consequently be. 

Newspapers will in the autumn, before severe 
black frosts come on, effectually protect green- 
house plants, before you take them up, from cold 
and wind. 

The writer remembers once driving up about 
dusk to a country place, and being startled at 
seeing what looked like a platoon of ghosts drawn 
up in white array before the house, which turned 
out to be, on closer inspection, rows of tender 
plants all tied up in newspapers to protect them 
from the sudden frosts incident to the season, 
that in one night might cut them all down. We 
have known tomato plants protected in the same 
way, and made to ripen in the open garden much 
longer by this inexpensive, 
every one’s reach, 

Old newspapers are admirable as floor cover- 
ings under carpets, or even spread under Ken- 
sington squares, retaining all the dust, which 
neither remains in the carpet nor sifts through 
to the floor; then they can be so easily removed 
that it is a great saving to use them in this way, 
especially as, the dust well shaken out, the papers 
are equally serviceable for kindling purposes aft- 
erward, so can do double duty besides the legiti- 
mate one of heralding the news of the day. 

Weather strips are now almost universal, as 
well as double windows, for securing warm rooms ; 
but where, as is the case in some old-fashioned 
country houses, they are not procurable, news- 
papers can supply the deficiency very well by 
being cut in long strips, neatly folded over, and 
stuffed in the interstices, and so mest effectually 
exclude the cold outer air. 

Old newspapers are excellent to clean windows 
with; slightly damped, then rubbed till clear, 
they serve the purpose much better than even 
linen cloth, for there is no lint to rub off. 

Newspapers wrapped around the feet under 





usy precaution within 

















the stockings are an effectual protection against 
mosquitoes, as, with all their virulence, they can 
not bite through paper. 

Old newspapers are faithful mirrors of the 
past. As they increase in age, the very adver- 
tisements become curious. Therefore those who 
have no use for the modern newspaper in all the 
various ways we have pointed out must find in- 
tellectual profit in storing them away till the time 
when some circumstance may drag them forth 
from their long-forgotten hiding-places to claim 
an interest in human eyes, which perhaps they 
never had to such an extent before. 

Illustrated papers are very useful in adorning 
the walls of rooms, covering up unsightly wall- 
paper or obnoxious holes, the delight of children 
as well as their instructors, affording gleams of 
cheerfulness and pleasure in else gloomy apart- 
ments. They are of such infinite variety, too, with 
their lovely illustrations of poems, stories, natu- 
ral history, and comic sketches, as weil as por- 
traits of beauties and notabilities, that they con- 
tinually educate the public taste, and give the im- 
pecunious a glimpse of real art they can not else 
afford. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent. | 
U NLESS something happens to check the pre- 
sent tendency, we may soon find ourselves 
exclaiming, “The bonnet is dying! the bonnet is 
dead !” 

The numerous styles and diversity of shapes 
have thrown hats and bonnets into a chaos which 
is the nearest thing to abolishing them altogeth- 
er. We cling to the name bonnet from habit 
and long usage; but the word does not convey 
the faintest idea of the head-dresses of all sorts 
and kinds which ornament, and sometimes de- 
form, the heads of the women at the present 
day. Helmets, ancient and modern, foreign and 
national, Northern caps and Southern turbans, 
all are worn simultaneously. Most of these are 
included under the so-called capote bonnets with 
strings, which rise to a threatening height, that 
is augmented by a cluster of plumes. There are 
also among the capotes casques made of gold 
stuff, or embroidered in gold, so proportioned as 
to add to the effect of their already immoderate 
height; with nothing at the back, nothing at the 
sides, and an immense vertical elevation, they re- 
cali the sugar-loaf, or some of the medieval head- 
dresses of the thirteenth century. 

But if everything is not admirable in our pre- 
sent fashions, it is only just to remember that 
many of the details are charming. Such, among 
others, are the ingenious and graceful effects pro- 
duced with laces and the various combinations in 
lace dresses. Formerly we had lace flounces, in- 
variably three in number, mounted one above the 
other on a white silk skirt, or one of pink, blue, 
or yellow, and this was worn winter after winter 
without change. -But now the whole dress is 
made of lace, or else half the dress is of lace, 
either the front or the back; if the latter, the 
corsage is made of some silken stuff, cut in one 
piece with the front of the skirt, something like 
a bib apron, and the back is covered with rows 
of lace flounces, or the skirt is made of lace, and 
draped. If this arrangement is reversed, the 
corsage and train are made of the silk stuff, and 
the skirt front is of lace. Sometimes the skirt 
is of velvet, with a lace skirt draped on the front 
and back, and a half-open corsage of lace con- 
nected with this skirt, having sleeves of the same 
lace, half-long and somewhat full. Over this 
lace corsage is worn a jacket of the same velvet 
as the skirt, very open and much cut away in 
front, and terminating in a point; the jacket is 
deeply hollowed out under the arms, like a corse- 
let, but the lace sleeves are covered from two to 
three inches deep by a short velvet sleeve. An 
under belt or girdle, beginning at the hips, and 
clasped with a metal buckle or an agrafe set 
with stones, fastens the jacket and adjusts it to 
the form. 

The coming spring will bring some very fine 
and silky woollen goods to be made up into sim- 
ple toilettes, of which the following is a type: 
Plain skirt of lizard green velvet, with an over- 
skirt and high shirred corsage of lizard green 
wool of a lighter tint than that of the velvet. 
The corsage is held by a very wide belt, almost 
a corselet, of velvet like that of the skirt. The 
sleeves are long and somewhat full, and have a 
velvet cuff. The over-skirt is almost as long as 
the velvet skirt; it is slashed on the left side, and 
the bottom of the front slopes upward on that 
side, which is draped carelessly toward the hip. 

For more elaborate spring toilettes many sec- 
ond skirts of woollen lace will be worn over a 
silk skirt of a different color. This woollen lace 
is made in all colors, and will be worn in the day- 
time, and even on the street, in colors that are 
not too light. The lace second skirt is mounted 
on a short round skirt of silk, plain on the front, 
and trimmed at the bottom with several ruffles, 
the lace skirt reaching to the first of them. In 
some cases, in place of a skirt in one piece, there 
will be several flounces of the same coarse woollen 
lace. 

Winter has not exhausted the success of braid 
and galloons, and there are even more of them in 
preparation now than there were last autumn. 
These will be mixtures of silk and chenille, che- 
nille and gold, or gold and steel, and dresses, 
vests, and wrappings will be covered with them. 
Among the new shapes of the latter we will men- 
tion the Russian touloupe, a sort of half-long 
jacket, crossed in front and confined by a belt. 
This pretty wrap has sleeves like those of a visite 
(turned under and forming part of the back), ter- 
minating in two mantelet tabs, more or less long, 
often square, but sometimes cut to a point at the 
ends. Short manties of velvet and of plush, lined 
with silk, but not wadded, will be worn well into 
the spring, that is to say, until about June. 

Up to this time reception toilettes, dinner and 











evening dresses, have displayed numerous pretty 
variations of our present pliant style. Crépe de 
Chine, a material which by its silky richness and 
unsurpassed suppleness is so well suited to the 
tastes of the day, has been used for many of the 
winter dresses, and will be still more in vogue in 
the spring. It is made in all the different unde- 
cided tints at present affected, among others hem- 
lock green (a grayish-green), lizard green (which 
is a little yellower than the preceding tint), and 
cat’s-eye (silvery green or golden green). With 
erépe de Chine, the under-skirt is usually of vel- 
vet, or perhaps silk of a different color from the 
crépe. Forthevarious greens enumerated the skirt 
is of some shade of pink from old-rose or faded 
rose to Bengal rose; the crépe de Chine forms 
the drapery, which is frequently bordered with 
gold embroidery if the green has golden tints, or 
with silver embroidery if it has white lights. 
The passementeries which are se widely used in 
plaques, tassels, and fringes are made for these 
dresses in a mixture of the color of the crépe 
with gold or silver. Both of these are much 
worn, and there is an odd fancy indulged in by 
certain ladies with graceful figures of wearing 
dresses in which all the seams, those of the over- 
skirt, corsage, and sleeves, are lightly embroider- 
ed in gold, silver, or jet; the embroidery empha- 
sizes the elegance of the form and the graceful 
lines of draperies. It is said that we shall see 
this repeated in the light woollens of spring, and 
in summer goods in silk upon wool, and in cottons 
of the same color on cotton and linen. 

Fichus, abandoned and then revived, will con- 
tinue to be worn in the spring. For a time no- 
thing but ruches were worn on the neck and 
wrists—ruches flat, medium, and voluminous, of 
lace, tulle, or muslin; then they were dropped, 
and very narrow bias folds of scrim, or even of 
thick whité silk gauze, were used. But now we 
are returning to muslin kerchiefs, which are worn 
even with low-necked corsages. Fichus of India 
muslin, that is to say, of the lightest and most 
vaporous of fabrics, are put on the back of the 
neck, and then carried from the front to the back 
again, passing under the arms without cross- 
ing. This is by no means the only way of wear- 
ing them, for to-day every lady seems to study 
to devise a fashion of her own, and if one does 
not cross her fichu, her neighbor will probably 
insist on having hers crossed; if one wears the 
point at the back, another will have the point in 
front, or perhaps on the shoulder, or else be- 
tween the back and the shoulder, or between the 
shoulder and bosom, said point being fastened 
with a brooch or with a cluster of flowers. 

At this season one occasionally meets ladies of 
great elegance clothed from head to fvot, like Esau, 
in the skins of beasts. Some wear skirts entire- 
ly of fur, Astrakhan, seal, ete. ; others add to this 
skirt a jacket and turban of the same. These 
ladies are apt to forget one of the principles of 
good taste—that which teaches us that extremes 
are to be avoided. What is indisputably pretty 
is a turban for morning or négligé wear made 
with a fur crown and a brim of velvet or plush, 
or perhaps the reverse, a plush or velvet crown 
and a fur brim. There are also pretty bonnets, 
at once comfortable and elegant, lined through. 
out or only bordered with some light fur, such as 
chinchilla. 

A charming spring bonnet has a full soft crown, 
made sometimes of embroidered tulle and some- 
times of silk gauze. In place of a brim there is 
merely a coronet of shells or loops of ribbon, very 
like those with which nurses’ caps are trimmed 
here in France, the largest two placed at the mid- 
dle of the front, and the rest gradually diminish- 
ing in size to the middle of the back. These 
coques are made of satin or else gauze ribbon, 
which is much more becoming to the face, and 
sometimes of velvet ribbon or of gold gauze. The 
persistence with which shirred corsages—regu- 
larly shirred, and also those draped on the shoul 
ders and crossed in front—are predicted for next 
season is noteworthy. The advent of dresses now 
in preparation will probably prove that bouffant 
plastrons and Moliére vests have paved the way 
for shirred and draped corsages to enter in and 
have possession. In light and thin materials the 
plain, close-fitting corsage is already an anomaly. 
The chances are largely in favor of shirred cor- 
sages. EMMELINE RayMonp. 











BREAKFAST RELISHES. 

wy winter draws near to spring, the task of 
LA providing acceptable relishes for breakfast 
—for any meal, indeed—assumes a more compli- 
cated aspect, and the unhappy mistress of the 
average cook is fairly puzzled at times to give or- 
ders and directions for the preparation of relishes 
which shall differ from those that have been in 
constant use, and which shall sometimes contain 
a hint of the spring vegetables, which, except in 
city markets, are not to be had so far in advance 
of their season. 

The greater part of the following recipes are 
the result of an endeavor to provide a variety of 
simple, inexpensive dishes especially adapted to 
the latter part of the winter, when the family ap- 
petites with one accord demand something differ- 
ent from the winter fare, which begins to have a 
wearisome sameness, and show long 
tender green of early vegetables. 

Breakfast dishes, to be desirable, should be 
easily made, and have relish enough about them 
to awaken the tardy appetite. Much depends on 
the seasoning and serving. A dish poorly sea- 
soned, and served half cold, bears very little like- 
ness to the same when prepared with exactly the 
right flavor, and sent to the table in the correct 
state of steamy hotness. 

To those who have never tried it, it is surpris- 
ing how much can be done with flavors to make 
variety. Take, for instance, that commonplace 
vegetable, but ever-ready stand-by, potatoes: they 
may be seasoned in so many different ways that 
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one can never tell when the limit of change has 
been reached. 

The ordinary ways of baking, boiling, and fry- 
ing are too well known even to need mention; but 
the following recipes and ways of flavoring may 
prove new to most readers. Peel medium-sized 
or large potatoes, and cut them lengthwise into 
slices half an inch thick, wipe them dry, dust 
with flour, and fry with very little butter in a 
skillet covered with a lid; when brown on one 
side, turn and cook until done. Sprinkle with 
salt and pepper when placed in a hot dish. 

To vary the recipe: after the potatoes are tak- 
en up have ready a pint of milk into which a 
tea-spoonful of flour has been smoothly mixed. 
Pour a little water into the skillet, let it boil up 
quickly to cook off the browned butter, add the 
milk, and stir gently until it begins to thicken; 
then pour over the potatoes. 

Potatoes boiled with the skins on can be cooked 
over to be far better than at first. Those intend- 
ed for the next morning’s breakfast should be 
removed from the kettle when about two-thirds 
done, and set away until the following morning, 
after the skins have been taken off. If the po- 
tatoes are cooked until fully done, they will be 
too crummy and mealy to cook over well, and 
the same trouble will be experienced if the pota- 
toes do not stand until perfectly cold and solid. 

After these preliminary preparations the pota- 
toes may be gotten up in a number of ways 
The foundation of all the following recipes is 
plain warmed-over potatoes, made by cutting the 
cold potatoes into small chunky pieces, none as 
Jarge as an inch square. 
with pepper and salt; 


After cutting, season 
place in a pan enough but- 
ter to cover the bottom of it when melted ; as 
soon as it begins to brown, turn in the potatoes, 
pour over them a little water, and cover closely 
to keep in the steam ; after a few minutes remove 
the lid, and fry until the potatoes are alight brown. 

Now for a variety in flavoring. By adding a 
little Worcestershire sauce to the water poured 
over the potatoes a very nice spicy taste is given 
them, A table-spoonful of the sauce to a third 
of a pint of water is sufficient for a medium- 
sized dish of potatoes. 

Another flavor may be given by adding to the 
same quantity of water a table-spoonful of toma- 
to catsup, a mustard-spoonful of mixed mustard, 
and a tea-spoonful of sharp vinegar. Mushroom 
catsup used in the same way gives still another 
flavor. 

Celery and potatoes are very good fried to- 
gether. Prepare the potatoes as directed in the 
above recipes, and season them well Mince the 
celery, salt it, and boil in very little water until 
tender ; put the potatoes in a pul with a small 
quantity of butter, pour over them the ce lery and 
the water in which it was cooked; stir up to- 
gether, and frv brown 


In following the above recipes care must be 


It is 
impossible to give exact proportions, for tastes 


taken not to have the potatoes too rich. 


differ as to flavoring and seasoning, and the quan- 
tity of material on hand often varies ; but instead 
of the rich, soggy mass fried potatoes too often 
are, these should be lightly browned, delicately 
flavored, and no richer than the least quantity of 
butter needed to frv them in makes them 

In their season broiled tomatoes are one of the 
most appetizing breakfast dishes one can have, 
and out of their season they are even more de- 
licious still. But in order to have them in the 
time of snowy days and pale spring sunshine, the 
primary steps in their preparation must be gone 
through with in the fall, when the 
canned. 


tomatoes are 


At that time, when cooking a kettleful of to- 
matoes to be canned in the ordinary way, add sev- 
eral dozen whole ones; let them cook just long 
enough to heat them through, and when filling 
up the cans put three or four in each ean. For 
the whole ones select smooth, round, perfect, ripe 
(but not over-ripe) tomatoes of a medium size, and 
instead of removing the skins, simply wash them, 
leaving the skin perfectly whole. If put up right- 
ly they will keep perfectly. 

To broil them, do not remove the skins. Cut in 
let the water drain out; 
then place them on a fine wire gridiron, and broil 
until a trifle brown; arrange 


two across the tomato: 





hem on a hot plat- 
ter, skin side down, sprinkle salt and pepper 
over them, and place a bit of butter on each. 
Tomatoes broiled taste differently from those pre- 
pared in any other way, and are a very nice rel- 
ish with toast. 

Last winter a friend of ours made the discov- 
ery that even in the depth of winter she could 
have fried cucumbers, which, if not quite equal 
to those prepared from the vegetable freshly 
gathered out of a dewy garden, were a most pal- 
atable change from the usual winter dishes, and 
were considered a luxury by all who surrounded 
her breakfast table. To prepare them, take large 
cucumbers which have been put down in brine 
for pickle Ss, and soak them in tepid water until 
the salt is well out of them. Cut each cucumber 
lengthwise into slices a third of an inch thick, 
roll in flour, and fry in butter. As soon as one 
side is brown, turn and brown the other: season 
with pepper, but unless the cucumbers have been 
made very fresh, they will need no salt. If none 
but medium-sized cucumbers are to be had, they 
may be used by cutting them in two instead of 
slicing them. 

It is a good plan to put down a jarful of large 
cucumbers in the fall, for cucumbers four or five 
inches long and an inch and a half or two inches 
through are much better for frying than smaller 
ones ; 

By the latter part of winter fried oysters get 
to be an old story twice told, but the following 
may prove an acceptable variation to lovers of 
that bivaivular mollusk : 

Select good-sized oysters, drain them out of 
the liquor, and drop them into vinegar flavored 
with celery. Let them stay in the vinegar until 
they are slightly sour; then take them out and 
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put them to drain. Cut thin slice 
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of breakfast bacon into small bits, 
and fry it until it curls up, then 
pour in the oysters and stir light- 
ly. The oysters may be fried only 
until they are plump, or longer, ac- 
cording to taste. Season with salt 
and pepper while cooking. But a 
small quantity of bacon should be 
used; enough liquor stews out of 
the oysters to keep them from stick- 
ing to the pan, and too strong a 
flavor of the bacon is not desirable. 
The ovyst 
toast 


small 


rs may be served alone or 
For the latter, toast 
square slices of bread very 
brown, dip each slice in hot water 
for a minute, lay on a hot platter, 
sprinkle a pinch of salt over each, 
and pour the oysters on top. 
Oysters fried in this way are far 


on 


more delicate than when fried with 
cracker, in any 
way 


batter, or other 

For flavoring vinegar with celery 
the stalks which are not blanched 
enough or are too imperfect to use 
the table answer the purpose 
fully as well as the best pieces. 


on 














Cut the stalks into small pieces, 
crush them, put them in a jar filled 
with vinegar, and let it stand until 
needed. 

The oysters should never be made as sour as pickles, but those 
who do not like them sour at all, or object to the flavor of celery, 
can omit that part of the recipe. 





Sun and Motto Quilt. 


r 

| It may therefore be worked in any colors, and is intended to 
be on soft twilled linen. It may, however, be worked on silk or 
The centre, representing the sun, should be 
worked in golden shades. 


on satin if desired 
A very good effect may be produced 
by using two strands of silk together, or running one into another, 
of gold and flame-color, the edge going off into the lightest tones 
of golden or reddish shaded yellow. The centre mottoes should 
. 

behind: “ Life without thought is but a sunless world,” and “ Give 
God the first and last of each day’s thoughts.” The devices in the 
corners and the mottoes may be worked in golden tones shaded to | 
brown, and should be kept rather low, so as to give the centre | 
more prominence; or warm grays may be used in the two corners 
with the hour-glass and the daisy (day's eye). The greens in the 


latter should be gray-greens. The mottoes might be a good deal 





\HE idea of this quilt is entirely conventional and symbolical. | 


worked in reddish-brown to give the idea of the light being | 
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varied by using the lighter tones of gold on the lines nearest the 
centre, and deepening them gradually toward the corner. The 
| mottoes are: 
1. “Be the day weary, be the day long, 

At length it ringeth to even-song.” 

2. “Look not mournfully into the past; it comes not back 
again. Wisely improve the present; itis thine. Go forth to meet 
the shadowy future without fear and with a manly heart.” 

3 “To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
“Labor: all labor is noble and holy; 

Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly; 

Work for some good, be it ever so slowly; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God.” 

And round the edge: “ Keep thy friend.” “Loveall.” “Trust 
a few.” ‘Do wrong to none.” 





Cover for Sofa Back. 
\HIS design is intended to be worked in outline on linen or silk. 
If embroidered on silk sheeting, the material used should be 
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filoselle or embroidery silk. The colors must, of course, depend 
on the room in which it is to be placed. On a ground of cream 
silk the design might be effectively worked in three shades of a 
shaded red, inclining to yellow, so as to get apricot in the lightest 
tone. With this treatment enrichments of shaded yellow might 
be used; that is, of a golden hue in light tones, worked in dots 
of satin stitch. If desired, the central vase might be worked 
solid, but in any case care must be taken to make it appear, by 
strength of coloring or by a heavier outline, stronger than the rest 
of the design. If the colors are very carefully chosen, the vase 
might be worked in a very gray blue, and the rest of, the design 
as above, or in golden shades, with enrichments of shaded red. 
The lower edge of the material should be fringed out to about 
the depth of two inches, and the colors used in the embroidery 
knotted in at intervals, allowing spaces of one or two inches of the 
plain cream silk to be seen, If worked on linen, this sofa back 
would look best in shades of China blue crewel, or it might be 
done in a gray-blue, introducing some light tones of gray-green ; 
in this case enrichments should be worked in a stronger tone of 
blue so as to give the key-note. The linen may be fringed out in 
the same manner, and short lengths of the crewel run in to bright- 
en it. The stitch used should be stem stitch for all the ordinary { 





outlines, but twisted rope might be used for the vase, and if that 
should be worked solidly, the pet- 
als of the conventional flowers 
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might be worked in long and short 
edging stitch. 





THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 


Y kew excellent portraits of Prin- 

cess Beatrice and her betroth- 
ed, Prince Henry of Battenberg, 
which will be found on page 133, 
are of especial interest in view of 
the fact that this is the last mar- 
riage likely to occur in the present 
royal family of England, Princess 
Beatrice being Queen Victoria’s 
only unmarried child. The an- 
nouncement of the betrothal created 
much surprise, the young Princess 
having been regarded as a lady of 
lofty pretensions, who would scorn 
a mésalliance, as this is said to be re- 
garded by some members of her fam- 
ily, for Prince Henry, though strik- 
ingly handsome, is only a poor 
German princeling of lineage much 
inferior to her own. He is a cousin 
to the Grand-duke of Hesse, the 
husband of the late Princess Alice, 
being the son of Prince Alexander, 
who in 1851 married Princess Julie 
of Battenberg. Of their five chil- 
dren, the eldest, Princess Marie, 
married Count d’Erbach Schonberg ; 
the second, Prince Louis, lately mar- 
ried Princess Victoria of Hesse 
(who will thus become the sister-in- 
Jaw of her aunt); the third, Prince 
Alexander, is King of Bulgaria; the 
fourth is Prince Henry; and the 
youngest, Prince Francis Joseph, is 
a lieutenant of the Hessian Guards. 
Prince Henry was born October 5, 
1858, and isa year and a half young- 
er than the Princess Beatrice, who 
was born April 14, 1857. The 
Princes of Battenberg take their 
title from a town of that name, with 
about a thousand inhabitants, in the 
Grand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt. 
Prince Henry has for some time re- 
' sided in Berlin, where he is lieuten- 
ant in the Guard Corps, the crack 
Prussian cavalry regiment, and is a 
great favorite in society. 

The marriage, it is said, will take 
place during the summer, at the pri- 
vate chapel of Windsor Castle, where 
Princess Christian and Princess 
Frederica of Hanover were married, 
and will be conducted very quietly, 
on account of the recent death of the 
Duke of Albany. After their mar- 
riage the young couple will reside 
permanently with the Queen, who 
gave her sanction to this love match 
only on the condition that she 
should not lose the society of the 
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daughter who has been her faith- 
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ful companion through all her wid- 
owed life, 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR OVERWORKED FEMALES. 

De. J. P. Cowan, Ashland, O., says: “ It proves eatis- 
factory a8 a nerve tonic; also, in dyspeptic conditions 
of the stomach, with general debility, such as we find 
in overworked females, with nervous headache and 
its accompaniments.” —{ Adv. } 





“Prozen Faors” is a purely American expression, 
and one, loo, of recent origin, It has the merit. of at- 
tracting attention, and also seems to bear conviction of 
truthfulness on its face. We make room in our issue 
of to-day for a fact of this character. A correspond- 
ent, Henry Whiting, Hsq., of Boston, Mass, says: 
“Dr. R. V. Pierce’s ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ has 
cured my son of a fever-sore of two years’ sty nding. 
Please accept our gratitude.” We believe it to be a 
fact, whether “frozen” or otherwise, that America 
needs more men like Mr. Whiting—men who act, men 
who investigate truths, and seize opportunities, -( 4dv. } 





Ir all so-called remedies have failed, Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy cures.—[{ Adv.) 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr Enpk MANN’S professional endorsement below 4 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881, 
Mr. Joun Pereie, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Siv,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you, Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrik, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adi ] 





THE THROAT. 
*“BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” 
Act directly on the organs of the voice, and have an 
extraordinary effect in Coughs and Hoareeness. “ 7'hey 
greatly relieve any uneasiness in the throat.” —S. 8. 
Cunry, Teacher of Oratory in Boston University. Sold 
only tn boxes 25 cents.—[Adv. ] 





Best quality Alaska Seal-skin garments, English 
dressed, newest styles, prices marked down. C.C, 
Suaynge, Manufacturer, 103 Prince St. Send for illus- 
trated Price-List. [Adv } 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes the Growth of the Hair, and renders it dark 
and glossy. It holds, in a liquid form, a large propor 
tion of deodorized Coooanut Ou., prepared expressly 
for this purpose. No other compound possesses the 
peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair.—[Adbv.] 





ADVHERTIISHMEN'LS. 









GOLD ee a} 1878, 
BAKER 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
PAINTING—EMBROIDERY. | 


THE ART INTERCHANGE. $3 A YRAR, 

A fortnightly journal, illustrated, gives practical in- 
struction in painting upon china, silk, and all other 
materials, crayon drawing, pastel, hammering brass, 
and in all kinds of embroidery. Hundreds of patterns 
for all kinds art work are given yearly. Full-page 
designs in color (Flowers and Figures) with each 
alternate issue. Large Illustrated Supplements with 
every number. Sample copy, with full-page col- 
ored design, 15 cents. Mention Harper’s Bazar. 

Address WES EPA WHITLOCK, 

140 Nassau St., New York. 


W THE HITCHCOCK LAMP. 


The Best Kerosene Light. All metal. 
No chimney or globe. No smoke or odor. 
Non-explosive. Cleanly. Burns open 
like gas. Adapted for all places 
Superior for reading and sewing. 
Ii not found at the stores, we will send 
one delivered free in U.S. for 85.50. 
Manufactured by 
HITCHCOCK LAMP CO., 
(Incorporated 1873.) Watertown, N. Y 
Hon. R. P. FLOWER, Pres’t 
Remember, this ix the 
**HITCHCOCK LAMP.” 


KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions, with beautifal painted sample, 
only $1.50. Perforated Patterns in latest styles for 
Embroidery and Painting. Circulars free 

L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N.Y, 





DR. LINGUISTS 
Spinal Misses’ W _ EPR ‘as5 
Spinal Corset,,........... 
emer Nursin Corset,.. ‘' 25 
Spinal AbdominalC orset, 275 
Recommended by leading physicians, 
delivered free anywhere in the U.8. 


on receipt of price. Lady Agents Wanted. 
Dr. Linguist’ spinal Corcet do. 4121"'way, New York. 
THIS INK IS MANUF’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 

















WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of ‘ 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





THE GATES OF PEARL, 








SMILES ARE. BECOMING 


only when the lips display pretty teeth. The shells 
of the ocean yield no pearl that can exceed in beauty 
teeth whitened and cleansed with that incomparable 
Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


which hardens and invigorates the gnms, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves the teeth 
from youth to old age. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 
HUMILIATING 

ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, seen’ 
Inherited, Serofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from 
| infancy to old age, are positively cured by the 
CuTwura Remepres. 








Curiovrea Reso.vent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Cutiovna, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair 
| Curioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
| Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cuticura, is indis- 

pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 

Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Curionra, 50 cents; Re- 
| soLvENT, $1; Soap, 25 cents. Prepared by the Porrer 
Drug anp Cuemioar Co., Boston, Mass. 

wz Send for “ How To Ct URE Sxtn Diseases.” 


SELF-A¢ ‘TING 
Parlor and Garden 


FOUNTAINS, 


with Aquarium and 


FLOWER STANDS. 

Greatest Novelty ont. 
Every Fountain is war- 
ranted. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Send for 
catalogue. Also, largest 
assortment, wholesale 
and retail, in Piano 
Stools, Piano Covers 
and Scarfs, Lambre- 
quins, Mantelboards, 
Portiéres, all Fancy Dec- 
orations, Art Embroid- 
eries, Flags and Banners. 


| T.F. KRAEMER &CO.’S 
Art Embroidery Bazar, 
108 East 14th St., N. Y. 





| 


“Golden Hair Wash, 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixru Avenve, New York. 








a |} LESS THEM! EVERYBODY ELSE HAS 
an organ, and why shouldn’t the babies?” asks 

the Suspension Bridge Journal, speaking of Banynoon, 
| “The second number,’ savs the Churchman, ‘* sus- 

tains the reputation of the first. ‘The First Steps,’ by 
| Dr. Yale, treats of the baby’s locomotion, and, if rend by 
parents, will hereafter diminish the number of bow-legs 
and knock-knees. * * * A subscription to Basyuoop 
would be a good investment for all young parents.” 

Banyuoon's novel scope and practical purpose can 
best be understood by examining a copy. Banynoop 
surprises and pleases everybody. Sold everywhere, 
or address 18 Spruce St, New York. $1.50 a year; 
15 cents a copy. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well- selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
evuough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”""—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 





In a Paris ‘letter to the Bazar occurs the 
following: “The French are proverbial for the 
elegance and style in which they dress their 
hair, and we have nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the THompson 
Wave, that approaches the quiet elegance of 
the French fashions.” —Jeslie’s Fashion Bazar. 


ELEGANT 


DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 

The Prees, Foreign Correspondence of 

Fashion Journals and all ladies who have 

ever used Mrs. Thompson’s Wave, unlie in 

} commending it as the most becoming, dresay 

and elegantof any a:ticle of hair worn, and Im- 
parting @ youthful appearance to every face. 


Wf Sena for Catalogue to Mra. C. THOMP 
a No, 82 East 14th Street, New York. OOM, 


















Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


loss of appetite, bile, head- 


ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
rai congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
, Tue Rambuteau, Paris. 
pee by all Drnggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pillwand the 
usnal purgatives, is agreea- 
bie to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 


| feres with business or ple asure. 


Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING | 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


Stained 


‘Glass 
SUBSTITUTE 


SMALL COST. Send for Ilustrated Cata- 
oad Prices. Samples by mail i cents. 


So.e AcEent, 731 ARCH ST. 
W.C. YOUNG PHILADELPHIA, PAc 
AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 








LADIES’ 


DRESS CAPS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E. & W.S. FINLAY, 


105 Prince &t., 
NEW YORK. 
Orders from the trade 
solicited. Send for Lll- 

lustrated Price-List. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th St., near 5th Avenue, N. Y. 


HAND EMBROIDERIES, 


STAMPING AND DESIGNING, 
Cheapest Place in New York City for all kinds of 
aterials Used for Decorative Needlework. 
Lessons given in all the stitches. Perforated Patterns. 
Wholesale and retail. Send 3c. for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY ! 


To introduce our New Catalogues of all kinds of 
Sheet Music, Music Books, and Musical Instruments, 
in every family having a piano or organ, we will, on 
receipt of 10c. for postage. &c., send free 5 Complete 
Pieces of Vocal and Instrumental Music, full music 
size, heavy paper New and Popular. W -— $2.00 at 
retail. ILLIS WOODWARD & C€ 

oat and 844 Broaiw ay, New York. 


























“LI CNANWOOTE SLSIODNUC P SNVIOISAHG 


BEST TONIC. 


This medicine, combining Iron with pure 
vegetable tonics, quickly and completely 
Cures Dyspepsia, ndigestion, Weekaees, 
Impure Blood, Malaria,Chills and Fevers, 
“tt pore dy fe 

san unfailing remedy for Diseases of 
Kidneys and Liver. . _— 

It is invaluable for Diseases peculiar to 
‘Women, and all who lead sedentary lives. 

It does not injure the teeth, cause headache,or 
produce constipation—other Tron medicines do. 

It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates 
the appetite, aids the assimilation of food, re- 
lieves Heartburn and Belching, and strength- 
ens the muscles and nerves, 

For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal, 

Sa The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other 
tade pany by BROWN CHEMICAL €0., ‘BALTIMORE, na 


HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 


OK 


LLINERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Hrii’s Muuiiners’ Gazerre. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade 

¢®” Careful attention given to filling orders and to 
selecting stocks for beginners, 








A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plate, and 1000 il 
lustrations, with descriptions of the best Flowers and 
Vegetables, prices of Seeds and Plants, and how to grow 
them. Printed in English and German. Price only 10 
cents, which may be deducted from first order 

It tells what you want for the Garden, and how to get 
it, instead of running to the grocery at the last moment to 
buy whatever seeds happen to be left over, rh with 
disappointme nt after weeks of waiting BUY NLY 
VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


_JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


RIGGS’ Transfer Patterns 


for Kensington and Outline Em- 
broidery, Kensington, Lustro, and 
Hand Painting, Braiding Patterns, 
Alphabets, etc. A wart iron passed 
over the back of the pattern trans- 
fers it to the material. Complete 
Catalogue, 196 pp., cloth- bound book 
(containing over 400 illustrations), 
New Rmbroidery, Shade- Book, giving 
correct colors artd shade for working Z 
hele patterns, and New Price-List, all for ® cents. 
Embroidery Shade-Book, New Price-List, and Sample 
Pattern (without ¢ ‘atalogue ) for three 2-cent stamps 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass 





UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancientand Modern Works of Art, em- 
bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sc ulpture, Architecture, &c. Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue and supplement of 7000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
336 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


STABLISHED 1874. 
For ie, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


“ANY PROPER QUESTION ANSWERED 3," 


By an organized body of well-informed } an 
wera concerning Literature, Art, History, 
-olitics, Fashion, Social Usages, Prices of Board, 

etc. A postal note for 25 cts. must accompany 

each —. E xplanatory circular free. 
ddress Bureau of Useful Information, 
No. 13 Park Row, New Y ork. | 


~NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience, 
and highest references. Send for circnlar. Address 

MRS. C. W. LEVAY, No. 38 Bank St., N. Y. City. 

For the Million. 

Ss For circular, address 

JULIA R.CONGDON, 331 W. L4th St., N.Y. 


ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 


NEW YORK PURCHASING AGENCY, 
2 West 14th St., cor. 5th Ave. 
All kinds of shopping done at less price than indi- 
viduals can buy for themselves. Send for circular. 
MRS. H. M. HOLDREDGE. 


SHOPPING Sea eRe: highest 
MRS. TOWNSEND, . Box 2945, New York. 
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GREAT CLEARING SALE 


OF OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


Staple and Fancy Dry Goods, 


ON ACCOUNT OF 


REMOVAL 


To our large New Building, now nearly 
completed. This is to be a Clearing Sale 
in the fullest meaning of the word, the 
prices being unparalleled in the history 
of the New York Dry-Goods trade, and 
all will find it to their advantage to 
purchase, even if they do not require 
the goods for immediate use. 


Send for Circular and Price-list. 


Le Boutillier |! 24 
Brothers, v YORK 


| NEW YORK. 
H. Cc. FP. 


KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. & 20th &t., New York, 
Are now offering, in order to make room for their 
SPRING IMPORTATIONS, 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
SATIN DUCHESSE AND MERVEIL- 


LEUX, BLACK AND COLORED 
BROCADES, Frisée and Brocaded Velvet, 
AT PRICES ABSOLUTELY BEYOND 


COMPETITION, 

Also, 280 Pieces 42-inch 
Albatross Cloth, all the 
Street and Eve ning Wear, 

AT 45 CENTS PER YARD, 
Never sold less than 85e. 


French 
shade x, Sor 


Supe rfine 


wm newest 


Will offer Monday, February 9th, 460 
PIECES FINE FRENCH SATTEENS, 
from the celebrated Looms of Koechlin, 
gartan, & Co., of 


on 


Baum- 


TO MATCH. 
Their Spring Importation of 
FRENCH NOVELTIES, 
PLAIDS AND TRICOTS, &e., 
Will be shown at their 


same time 


retail counters at the 


Their celebrated FASHION CATALOGUE, 
For Spring and Summer, 1885, 
March 


Will be ready Sor mailing on 10th. 


6th Avenue, and 102, 104, 106 West 20th St., N.Y. 


BALLS 





onl 


The ONLY pov cvennig made Bree ad c bere Algg return d by 
its pure PER FEC three Rv found 


in every ya ab polite e 4 ads se aN. Made 
in a variety of styles a nd prices. Sif by first-class 
dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imitations, 
fi nuine unless it has Ball’s name on the box 
iCACO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 
FOY, HARMON, & CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


he Famous English Custard Powder — Produces | 
DELICIOU . * ARD WITHOUT EGGS, at HALF | 


HE COST AND TROUBLE 


BIRD'S 
CUSTARD 


A GREAT 
LUXURY, 
Inventors and Manufacturers, Aurrepy Birp & Sons, 
Birmingham, England. 


PASTRY/S EVANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Sole Agents for U.S. A., will Mail Free, on 
SWEETS) receipt of address, “Pastry & Swrers,” a 


Sold in Bower at 18 
sufficient for 3 
pints, and 36 centa, 
suficient for 7 pinta, 


cents, 





Mailed little work containing Practical Hints and 
~ ree. Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the 


; Dinner and Supper table. 


Ue MADE IN A DAY. 


better than those made in 3 months in 
the old way; no Braiding, ow or 
Weaving. Can use any C ioth, odds and ends, Rags 
and Yarn. A handsome TURK ISH rug can be 
made with twenty-five cents worth of wool carpet 
waste. 
Attachment for all sewing machines. 
PostTPpaID, A wonderful Invention! 
— it. 50 page illustrated Art-Work 
logue for stamp. Agents wanted everywhere ! 
EUCENE PEARL, 23 Union Sq., New York. 


CARDS 








Send 4 cents in stamps for our Sample Book. 
All new styles. Carp Wonks, Nortliford, Ct. 





ANS Sons. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTH AND NINTH STS, NEW YORK. 
BLACK DRESS SILKS 
OUR SPECIALTY FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


Important Special Sale of Autograph Black Silks: 


MAKER'S PRICES IN OUR PRICES IN 








LYONS. NEW YORK, 
Io ooo cc 5 vtec nsedhesacecccstoce thes eucatapecessbostends $1.00 per Yard. 
isa cschecdoveabuedesc one cctaessiataacken 1.50 
6 SE ee errs eee eee ee 1.65 “ ” 
| ee 2.38 °“ * 
WE, ddan dev icdscchsdeveccheneess sovavqslekeumecksceroeeetea 2.00 “ * 
GN gs ob b40 + casdveccas vopared sbivestihoamhs tas eee tuberceees (64 3.35 “ ? 


These silks are 24 inches wide, warranted not to cut, and can only be procured at our establishment. | 
Without doubt this lot of Fine Black Silks is the greatest bargain ever offered in this country. 


__;, SAMPLES OF DRY GOODS MAILED FREE. 








Sad by everny Retailer 
TAKE No OTHER. 








Mitlhausen, consisting of their | 
newest and choicest designs, with PLAIN GOODS | 


A Nenderful Feore— 
Ory Sennine “when 


hack of every second yard ra sar “at 





Le Boutilier Brothers 


Broadway and 14th st, N.Y. City, 


OFFER SPECIAL BARGAINS THIS WEEK. 


Among them are 


4-4 Fruit of the Loom, 7 cts. 
4-4 Wamsutta, 9° cts, 
| 10-4 New York Mills Sheeting, 23: cts, 


Complete lines of Utica, New York Millis, Fruit of the 
Loom, Wamsntta, and other standard brands, in Pillow 
and Sheeting Widths, at lowest prices. 


DAMASKS. 


8-4 Bleached Damask, T5c., 95c., $1.25 per yard; 
reduced from $1.00, $1.50, $1.7 75. 
Cream Damask for Kite hen Use, at 39c., 50c., 75c., 


and $1.00 per yard. 


NAPKINS. 


5-8 Napkins, very fine and heavy, $1.50 per dozen; 
worth $2.00, 

5-8 Napkins, Extra Fine, $2.50 per dozen 

3-4 Large German Dinner Napkins, $1.50 per dozen 
regular price, $2.00. 

3-4 Extra Heavy Double 


Damask Dinner Napkins, 
3.50 per dozen ; 


worth $4.50, 


TOWELS. 


Large Size All-Linen Leavy 
} per dozen 
Extra Heavy Huck Towe 
per dozen ; regular price 
Large Momie Towels, 


ick Towels, $1.50 
Is, Colored Borders, $2.50 
$3.00 


1% 





reduced from 2h« 


. each; 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT my EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884. | 


DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 
(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE) 


Hygienical 
Preparations. 


gh o 
soe 
“< ai 


| SOLD 
& wo EVERYWHERE, 
| “s 

) PS e 


8 Place de 1’Opera, Paris. 
New York, Wholesale, 93 Grand Street, 





WHITING PAPER 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
are now putting up 
the fashionable line of 
“WHITING’S STANDARD” 

Writing Papersinneat 
Boxeswith Envelopes. 
The most perfect pro- 
duct of the Paper-ma- 
ker’s Art. Cream and 
Azure; rough and 
smooth finish; all sizes. 
Forsale by all Fine Stationers 

















MISS PALMER 
Presents her compliments to Ben Levy & 
Co., and cheerfully recommends the La- 
blache Face Powder to all ladies who ap- 
preciate a delightful yet harmless: powder, 


MINNIE PALMER. 





‘DO YOU DREAD WRINKLES’ 


The death-blow to youthful looks is the sure warn- 


ing of age, which we would not dread if we could 
keep back the wrinkles. Palm Kosmeo will surely 
and positively prevent them, and keep the skin smooth 
and never chap. My own personal use is proof, tT 
I am happy to say to my thousand ee bees 

it and yon will never be without it.” Mrs. C. THOMP. 
SON, Patentee of the Thompson Wave, 32 East 14th 
| Street, New York, Ms ake no mistake in the umber, 


7 TAKE NOTICE. 


For 50c, (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap-Pictures, 
no two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., ‘ 


| 






Invaluable for the Freshness and 


| Xe, Beauty of the Complexion 


and the Skin. 
CHARLES FAY, 
MOST 
QOELEBRATED 


RICE POWDER 


9 Rue de la Paix, 
PARIS. 
PREPARED WITH BISMUTH 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


“4p 
JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY. 


THE ONLY STRICTLY MOURNING 
STORE IN THE CITY. 

HAVE PLACED ON SALE THE LARGEST 
ASSORTMENT OF BLACK AND BLACK AND 
WHITE FRENCH SATINES TO BE FOUND 

AS WE HAVE A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
PIECES OF SOME OF THE PATTERNS, LADIES 
WILL DO WELL TO MAKE THEIR SELECTIONS 
AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE, THAT THEY MAY 
HAVE THEIR CHOICE OF THE 150 DIFFERENT 
DESIGNS. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF THE BEST MANU- 
FACTURES, VIZ.: FRERES KOECHLIN ; 


DOLL- 
FUS, MEIG, & CO.; SCHEGRER, ROTT, & CO 


JACKSON'S 


777 BROADWAY. 


STAMPING 
aii. ye 


one. For PATCHWORK | 


m 50 centand $1 Sed pe _Handsomest assortment ever offered 
ce roidery as ae slors , and 








Have yon seen our New Cata- 
logue? The biggest one out. 





at off esi free 
paps ry $1,000 ob ac y. ALE. E WORKS. New eve en, 1, Conn. 





Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chrome 
Cards, name in new type; an Elegant 45 page 
Git bound Floral ‘Autograph Album with 
quotations, 12 page Dlustrated Premium and 
Price List and Agent’s Canvassing Outfit, all 
forl5cts. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


APRILE 


in this world. 
sure. 


ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 
® money right away than anything else 
Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
At once address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


French Dolls with elegant wardrobe,32 pieces, & agts’ 
~ | Jsampiebook of cards,10c.Eagle Card Co..Northford,Ct 
| 


RAN-NEW SET OF CARDS and Sept. and Oct. 
Catalogue for 4e. A. G. Bassett, Rocheste er, N.Y 





GOODS | 


1328 Pictures, only 15 | 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and 
|B regularity of finish. They are made of the finest silk and 
best Australian Wool, and are the most thoroughly reliable 
goods in the market. 
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Ladies are invited to inspect our large 
and handsome assortment in Brocades, 
Surahs, and Satin Armures. New and 
exquisite designs and tones in color 
have been specially manufactured for 
evening, dinner, and reception dresses. 
These goods are offered at a lower price 
| than can be found elsewhere. They are 


| not an old stock, marked down to get 
| rid of, but new and fresh from the looms. 


: This is the only house in the country 
where Silks are sold by manufacturers 
| themselves direct at factory prices, 
which ladies will find makes a marvel- 
lous difference in the cost of a costume. 
Our Silks are as fine and handsome as 
| any made, and guaranteed to give per- 
| fect satisfaction. An attractive line of 
Black Silks, in new weaves, of various 
patterns. 


‘John N, Stearns & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF SILK 


Wholesale and Retail lial 


39 UNION SQUARE. 


FACTORY, EAST 42d AND 43d STS. 


N. B.— JOHN N. STEARNS & CO., 39 
UNION SQUARE, AND EAST 424 ST., 
HAVE NO CONNECTION WITH ANY 
OTHER BETAIL HOUSE IN NEW 
YORK, 
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Mr. Chubbs visits one of our roller skating-rinks, 
and is quite carried away with the sport, but hav- 
ing wever skated, is a little timid lest the first 
attempt should prove disastrous. 














After a little deliberation Mr. Chabbs finally plucks 
up courage, and forthwith hires a pair of skates, 
While the skate boy is diligently employed in buck- 
ling on Mr. Chubbs’s skates, Mr. C. imparts to him 
the information that he is only a beginner, also that 
a few points would be very desirable. 








When Mr. Chubbs felt his feet incased in the 
skates he looked like a man about to preach a funer- 
al sermon. After helping Mr. Chubbs to his feet, 
and with the parting advice to “‘ Strike out, boss,” 
the heartless skate boy withdrew to attend to an- 
other customer. 


























Profiting by the boy’s suggestion, Mr. Chubbs 
“ strikes out,” and is surprised at the result attained. 




















Nothing daunted, Mr. Chiubbs is up and at it again, 
and although not injured, is surprised to hear people 
laughing behind him. Mr, Chubbs began to fear that 
something had happened. 


As he was about to retire, his mortification was in- 
creased by one of those horrid small boys catching 
hold of his dislocated suspender, thereby attracting 
the attention of everybody on the floor. 





After a heroic effort to keep his balance, Mr. 
Chubbs finally succumbed to the inevitable. 


But had the satisfaction of seeing his tormentor 
perfectly annihilated, 

















After this unfortunate mishap, Mr. Chubbs re- 
clines against a post, to rest after his efforts, and 
also to watch the adepts iu “the poetry of mo- 
tion.” 























seing absorbed in the gyrations of some of the 
fancy skaters, Mr. Chubbs forgot the fact that he 
had skates on, and only became aware of it when 
the treacherous wheels brought him almost to a sit- 
ting posture. 


Mr. Chubbs’s next unfortunate episode was the 
dropping of his hat. Not finding an accommodating 
emall boy, he is puzzled as to what course to pursue. 





Aha! abright idea. Mr. Chubbs decides on skat- 
ing up to the hat, lifting it from the floor with 
one foot, tossing it in the air, catching it, and keep- 
ing on skating. 
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But Mr. Chubbs and his calculations were both 
upset, and Mr. C. convinced that he was not pro- 
ficient enough in the art to attempt such a hazard- 
ous feat. 





Thoroughly despondent, Mr. Chubbs proceeded to 
remove his skates then and there, at the same time 
wishing he had staid at home and left the sport of 
the rink to younger folk. 





At this point the climax of Mr, Chubbs’s miseries 
was capped by his coming in contact with a couple 
of professional skaters indulging in an impromptu 
race. 


MR. CHUBBS’S EXPLOITS AT THE SKATING-RINK. 


This is Mr. Chubbs’s favorite ocenpation just 
now, but he hopes, with the help of the doctor, to 
be about in a month or two, 
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